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LUBBESTHORPE ABBEY, 

In the maps of Leicestershire there are marked 
tM near Aylestove or Elston the “ Ruins of Lubbes- 
thorpe Abbey.” The ‘‘ ruins” are a piece of wall, 
Sfew square feet in extent, built into a modern 

use, 

It would appear that the name “ Abbey” is a 
Mimomer. According to Nichols (‘ History of 
Leicestershire,’ ii. 1, 2) Lubbesthorpe was a chantry 
funded in 1302 by Roger la Zouch. 

In iv, i. 38 he says: ‘‘ The advowson of the old 
® tapel, dedicated to St. Peter, was granted in 1302 
Roger la Zouch.” He gives as his reference 
Pat. 30 Ed. I., m. 26, ‘‘ Pro Cantaria de Lubbes- 
orpe.” That Nichols’s account of this grant is 
Brictly accurate appears from the document itself, 
Which I have transcribed from the Record Office 
(id. infr.). 

It further appears from Nichols (iv. 1, 38) that 
"im 1461 John Moubray, Duke of Norfolk, died 
ised of one knight’s fee in Lubbesthorp, which 
Me abbot of Valdey held.” A normal knight's 
Me was four bides, each of 120 acres, i. ¢., 480 
Mes, (See Seebohm’s ‘English Village Com- 
Banity’ second edition, 1888, p. 38.) The Duke 
@ Norfolk was the feudal overlord, and the abbot 
Mt feudal tenant, As such the abbot would be, for 
Prprestical purposes, regarded as the landowner. 

he Abbey of Valdey, Vaudey, or De Valle 


Dei, in Lincolnshire, was founded in 1167. Its 
connexion with Lubbesthorpe had ceased before 
the dissolution of the lesser monasteries, for no 
land there is mentioned as among its possessions 
in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 26 Hen. VIII. (See 
also Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ v. 492.) Nor had 
the Lubbesthorpe property been acquired by it as 
early as the reign of Richard I., since Lubbes- 
thorpe is not mentioned in the charter granted 
by him to the Abbey. (Jbid., 490.) But the 
circumstance that the Abbey possessed property 
there and the occasional presence of its representa- 
tives may perhaps have given the name of “ Abbey,” 
not to the chantry while standing, but to its ruins 
generations later. 

There isa further mystery about this foundation. 
The general dissolution of chantries took place in 
1547 by 1 Edw. VI. c. 14. The property of these 
chantries had been ascertained by the Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus of 26 Hen. VIII., and in this Lubbesthorpe is 
not mentioned. (See dbid., iv. 182-6.) When, then, 
was it dissolved? Not in the fifteenth century, in 
connexion with the alien priories, by 2 Hen. V. (See 
Gough on the ‘ Alien Priories,’ edited by Nichols, 
London, 1779, 2 vols.) Burton, in his ‘ Leicester- 
shire’ (ed. 1602), treating of Lubbesthorpe under 
the parish of Ailestone, says of it, ‘‘It had a 
chappell, which now is decayed” (p. 185). The 
inference from these facts seems to be that at some 
time prior to the dissolution of chantries it had 
been suffered to lapse and the chapel to become 
ruined, for want, perhaps, of sufficient endowment. 
But, as appears from the patent to Roger la 
Zusche, the chapel which he then endowed was 
already there. Who founded it? Is it possible 
that it belonged to and formed part of the build- 
ings of some religious house which had been sup- 
pressed in early times, and that popular tradition 
is right? The tradition derives some support 
from the name of one of the fields, which is called 
‘* Palmers’ Close.” Isolated cases of suppressions 
of monasteries sometimes occurred. For instance, 
in the reign of Henry VII. the Abbey of Creyke, 
or Creke, in Norfolk, was suppressed in order that 
the Countess of Richmond, the king’s mother, 
might endow with its possessions her new college 
of Christ’s, Cambridge. But I can find no mention 
either of such an abbey or of such a suppression. 
If it ever existed and was ever suppressed or 
destroyed by invaders, such as the Danes, its end 
must have come at a very early date. That such 
destruction did take place we know from Henry I.’s 
charter to the Abbey of Reading. 

“ Sciatis quod tres abbatie in regno Anglie, peccatic 
suis exigentibus, olim destructe sunt, Radingia scilicet, 
atque Chelseya et ‘ Monasticon,’ 
iv. 40. 

At any rate, the memory of Lubbesthorpe Abbey 
must have perished in 1301, or the recital of the 
patent would probably have mentioned it. 
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Besides the chantry or chapel there was at this 
spot the manor house of Lubbesthorpe. The 


history of the manor is given in Nichols’s ‘ Leicester- | 


shire,’ iv. 1, 37,38. After the attainder of Lord 
Zouch in 1485 (Rot. Parl., vi. 275-8) for his 
fidelity to the Yorkist cause it came, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., into the hands of Sir Richard 
Sacheverell by purchase, and was left by him in 1534 
to Francis, Lord Hastings, afterwards Earl of 
Huntingdon, described by Burton as his godson 
and by Nichols as his grandson. This Francis, 
according to Burton, — 


“ built here a very faire and gallant house, which (as I 
heare) is lately sold by this Earl of Huntington to Sir 
George Mannors of Haddon, knight.” 


In this way the property passed into the hands of 
the house of Rutland, who still possess it. 
Nichols adds that the family of Manners ‘‘ for 
many years continued to reside here.” He tells 
us that there were in 1810,— 


“very few remains of that (the chapel) or of the 
manor house...... though some persons yet living remember 
the walls of the chapel standing and of a considerable 
height, and also the manor house being inhabited by 
three or four families.” 


Its final dilapidation took place about this time, 
for he says :— 


“ All the ruins have lately been taken away to mend 
the roads with, except one smal! fragment of a wall, and 
a barn is built upon the site of the chapel.” 


At pp. 30, 31 he gives a view of the ruins before 
this destruction. 


Patents. 30 Ed. I. m. 26. 
Pro Rogero la Zusche. 

** Rex omnibus ad quos etc. salutem. Licet de com- 
muni consilio regni nostri statuerimus quod non liceat 
viris religiosis seu aliis ingredi feodum alicuius ita quod 
ad manum mortuam deueniat sine licencia nostra & 
capitalis domini de quo res illa immediate tenetur, per 
finem tamen quem Rogerus la Zousche fecit nobiscum 
coram dilecto clerico nostro Johanne de Drokenesford 
tenente locum thesaurarii nostri dedimus ei licenciam 
quantum in nobis est quod ipse ynum messuagium triginta 
acras terrae quatuor acras prati & viginti & sex solidatas 
& octo denaratas redditus cum pertinentiis in Lubes- 
thorp & duas carectatas busce in bosco suo de Lubes- 
thorp tim percipiendas dare possit & assignare 
cuidam capellano divina in capella beati Petri de Lubes- 
thorp singulis diebus pro anima ipsius Rogeri & anima- 
bus Willelmi la Zousche patris sui & Eudonis la Zousche 
& Milisente uxoris eius omniumque fidelium defunctorum 
celebraturo habenda & tenenda eidem capellano & suc- 
cessoribus suis capellanis diuina ibidem singulis diebus 
pro animabus predictis celebraturis imperpetuum & 
eidem capellano quod ipse predictam messuagium, 
terram, pratum, redditum & buscam a prefato Rogero 
recipere, & sibi & successoribus suis predictis tenere 

it sicut predictum est tenore presencium similiter 
icenciam specialem, nolertes quod idem Rogerus 
seu heredes sui aut predictus capellanus, vel successores 
sui racione statuti predicti per nos vel heredes nostros, 
Justiciarios, Escaetores, Vicecomites, aut alios Balliuos 
seu ministros nostros quoscunque inde occasionentur in 
aliquo vel grauentur, saluis tamen capitalibus dominis 


feodi illius seruiciis inde debitis & consuetia. In cuiys 
&e. Teste Rege apud Balsham v. die Aprilis,” 
I. S. Leapam, 
Reform Club. 


SINDBAD’S VOYAGES: THE OLD MAN OF 
THE SEA. 

It would be interesting to draw up a list of the 
|incidents in the ‘Arabian Nights’ which have 
long furnished us with a kind of proverbial say. 

ings, such as the Barmecide’s feast ; the ‘Open, 
| sesame!” of the robbers in the tale of Ali Baba: 
the day-dream of wealth which Alnaschar evolved 
out of his basket of glass-ware (to which our tale 
of the milkmaid and her pot of milk is cousin- 
german) ; the all-bestowing wonder-working lamp 
of Aladdin ; and when we would emphasize any. 
thing that clogs our actions, ‘‘sicklies o’er the 
native hue of resolution,” what better can we do 
than refer to the Old Man of the Sea, who rode 
on Sindbiid’s shoulders with his huge leathern feet 
clasped round his neck.* 
Lane, in the appendix to his translation of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ has pointed out the exact 
arallel to the incident of the Old Man of the 
a in the ‘ Voyages of Sindbdd’ found in the Per. 
sian romance of ‘ Kamarupa and Kdmalatd,’ which 
was Englished by William Francklin, in 1798, 
under the title of ‘The Loves of Camarupa and 
Camalata,’ an ancient Indian tale, elucidating the 
customs and manners of the Orientals, in a series 
of adventures of ‘ Rajah Camarupa and his Con- 
panions.’ The original of this romance—in San- 
skrit, no doubt—seems no longer extant, but there 
is a version in Hindustdoi, much more elaborated 
than the Persian text translated by Francklin, and 
| lavishly interspersed with verses, like the ‘ Arabian 
| Nights,’ which has been elegantly rendered into 
| French by the learned Garcin de Sassy. This enter- 
| taining romance may have been suggested by the 
|*Dasa Kumara Charita,’ ‘ Adventures of Ten 
| Princes,’ by Daudin, sixth century,t+ while Kams- 
rupa’s dream of a beautiful princess, in quest of 
* It would probably prove a hopeless task to attempt 
a popular reform of the transliteration of the names of 
the favourite characters in our common version of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ such as Aladdin and Sinbad, for 
which barbariams we have to thank Galland. from who 
French translation ours was made, Why Galland should 
have dropped the first d out of Sindbad it would be hard 
to say, unless he deemed the name more euphoniou 
without it; since the word is written in the Arabic 
characters s,n,d@,b, 4,d, the i between s and n being 
understood. And what greater absurdity could there be 
than the title of one of the best-known tales in our com 
mon version, ‘Story of Prince Abmed and the Fairy 
Peri Banou’? “Peri” means a fairy, or something of 
the kind, and “band,” lady. In English it should be 
* Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Lady.’ 
+ An English abridgment of this romance, by Dr. P. 
W. Jacobs, under the title of ‘ Hindoo Tales,’ was 
lished, London, 1873. 
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whom he and his six companions set forth together, 
and are separated by shipwreck but ultimately re- 
united, is very similar to the general outline of the 
allegorical romance of ‘ The Vasavadatt4,’ as given 
by Colebrooke in the tenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches.’ Francklin’s translation of the Per- 
sian text of the romance of Kamarupa being 
exceedingly scarce, it may be well to reproduce in 
‘N. & Q.,’ for future reference by story-compuarers, 
the passage corresponding with the incident of the 
Old Man of the Sea and the renowned Sindbdd. 


“Kamarupa, casting his eyes around, perceived that 
he was on a most pleasant island, which abounded with 
various sorts of fruit-trees and col refreshing streams, 
Having satisfied his hunger and thirst, he wandered 
about in search of a habitation, when on a sudden he 
beheld an old man, seemingly decrepid ‘through extreme 
age, sitting under the shade of a tree. Approaching 
him, he mude « courteous sa/utation, which was readily 
returned by the old man, who entered into conversation, 
and inquired how he came to that island, Kamarupa, 
pleased at this civility, re'ated his adventures, and con- 
cluded with requesting him to point a place of rest and 
abode, from einen after a short period, he might 
return to his own country. The old man told him that 
a little distance from the place they were in was his own 
habitation, which he had left that morning, but on 
account of his extreme age and weakness he was unable 
to walk, and it was his usual custom to be brought hither 
on the shoulders of his children. At the same time, he 
earnestly requested the Prince to perform this friendly 
office, promising him in return that on his arrival at 
their house he should be received in the mo-t hospitable 
manner, and gratified with every comfort that his heart 
could desire. 

“The Prince, already prepossessed in favour of the old 
man, thought the request reasonable and modest. With- 
out further conversation, therefore, he desired him to 
get on his shoulders, and knelt down, in order that the 
old man might more easily seat himself. Accordingly 
he mounted, but was no sooner firmly seated on the 
Prince's shoulders than he began to squeeze his neck 
violently, when the Prince, now too late, perceived that 
his legs were supple and pliable like leather. The old 
wretch burst into a loud laugh, and gave Kaémarupa a 
savage kick on the stomach, addressing him thus: ‘ O 
foolish youth, who art at length fallen into my snare, 
know that this island isthe abode of the men with leathern 
feet, who make it their business to decoy stupid mortals 
into their snare in order that they may use them as 
horses, which are very scarce in this island. Be assured 
thou canst never make thy escape, for thou art doomed 
to my service and pleasure until the end of thy /ife. 
Quicken, therefore, t! y pace, thou vile rascal, and carry 
me wheresoever I list, tint I may view the island at my 
leisure.’ The ill-fated Prince at first endeavoured to 
thake off his troublesome burden, but finding from re- 
peated struggles that the cursed old fe low only kept the 
firmer in his seat, he desisted, and at once resigned him- 
telf to the bitter pangs of grief and despair. 

“Kdmarupa continued in this situation many days, 
constantly carrying about the old deceitful wretch, and 
devising within himself every possible means of getting 
tid of him, One day, observing great numbers of men 
approaching towards him, he coneeived this to be a 
favourable opportunity for effecting his deliverance, but 
2 & nearer view he found them to be a company of 
old men similar to the one he carried, each of whom 


upon an unhappy prisoner like himself. They had 


brought with them a quantity of fresh grapes, with 
which they intended to regale. The first old man 
saluted them as they approached, and derired that they 
would make some dooshab with the grapes they had 
brought, This is a beverage composed of the juice of 
the grape, honey, and dates. At this moment it occurred 
to Kamarupa to practise a stratagem which he had con- 
ceived. He sugyested to the old man whom he carried 
that instead of dooshab he should make some good wine, 
adding that if he knew not how to make it he himeecif 
would prepare some for him. The old man, who had 
never tasted wine in his life, or even heard of it, ordered 
Kamarupa to prepare some wine at once, and told him 
that if it proved a more pleasant liquor than dooshab, 
he should in return receive a reward from the assembly. 

“ The Prince instantly began to make the wine, and, 
having prepared it to his own taste, he filled a large 
goblet, and presented it confidently to the old man, who 
drank it right off, The effect was presently visible; he 
began to sing and laugh, and demanded another cup, 
which Kémarupa also gave him, at the same time filling 
other large cups and presenting them to the company, 
till, in short, they oll drank so liberally as to become 
quite intoxicated, and were consequently careless 
of their prisoners, Kamarupa now found the long- 
looked-for opportunity, and by repeated potations soon 
made the old man whom he carried completely in- 
ebriated, who, then unable any longer to resist the 
Prince or ker p hia hold, suddenly fell from his shoul iers 
to the ground.* The Prince, instantly seizing a heavy 
stone, dashed out his brains, and freed himseif from so 
detestable a plague. The other prisoners, perceiving 
the good effect- of the stratagem, did likewise with those 
they carried, and by these means they were all liberated, 
As soon as the old men were dead the others fell at 
the feet of Kamarupa, and acknowledged the great 
obligations they were under to him for having released 
them from so cruel a bondage, vowing everlasting fidelity 
and affection towards him.” 


It has been pointed out by several scholars that 
the names Sindhdd and Hindbai, and indeed those of 
many of the chief characters in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
belong to the Persian language. According to the 
Arabian historian El Mastidé (a.p. 943), the ori- 
ginal of ‘ The Nights’ was a Persian work entitled 
* Hazdr Afzdnah,’ or ‘ The Thousand Tales.’ This 
work, which must have been written in the Pah- 
lavi, or ancient Persian language, has long been 
lost, like the Pablavi versions of the fables of Bidpai, 
or Pilpay, and the ‘Book of Sindibdd, which 
were also derived from Indian sources. The usual 
process by which old Pahlavi books were brought 
back to Persia was through translations from the 
Arabic. M. Lanylés, in the preface to his text of 
the ‘ Kissa el Sindibdad el Bahri,’ with a French 
translation and notes, published at Paris in 1814, 
says he knew of no Persian rendering of the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ and the late Sir R. F. Burton 
also failed to discover any, though he made, as he 
repeatedly told me, most diligent inquiries in all 
likely quarters. Yet the work has been translated 


* From this it would appear that the Prince made the 
wine—and very expeditiously too—as well as distributed 
it among the company, while still clasped round the neck 
by the old man. But such things are of no consequence 
in an Eastern tale ! ‘ 
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into modern Persian, and a copy was offered for 
sale in a Parisian bookseller’s catalogue two or 
three years ago. This, however, is of no import- 
ance. The great desideratum is to find a copy 
even in the Dari, which, if not made direct from 
the Pablavi, might represent an older form of the 
collection than the ‘Arabian Nights’as it now exists. 
Possibly such may yet be discovered, though it is 
much to be feared that the savans employed by 
the Russian emperor, at the end of the Russo- 
Persian war, to search the libraries of the mosques 
and madressas for rare MSS. did their work too 
thorougbly to overlook anything of such paramount 
interest bad it been there. Now that printing is 
established in Persia, native gentlemen, who are 
for the most part far from well-to-do, are willing 
enough to dispose of their private collections of 
MSS. for little money compared with what they 
would fetch in Europe or America, and it is to be 
hoped that one of these days some rare “ finds” 
may be made in such quarters. 

While there is every reason to believe, apart 
from the authority of El Masiidé, that the 
‘Arabian Nights’ was based vpon an old Persian 
collection, it is certain that many of the tales are 
of Indian extraction and are still extant in old 
Hundii story-books. I shall give but one example 
in the mean time, hoping to recur to the subject 
by and by, namely, the story of ‘The Lady in 
the Glass Case,’ of which two versions occur in the 
great Sanskrit collection, ‘ Kathd Sarit Sdyara,’ 
* Ocean of the Rivers of Story,’ and it is also found 
in another Sanskrit story-book, ‘Suka Saptati,’ 
‘Seventy Tales of a Parrot,’ and in its Persian 
indirect derivative, the ‘ Titi Ndma,’ ‘ Parrot Book’ 
of Nakhshabi. As for the ‘Voyages of Sindbdd,’ 
with all their fantastic adventures, some of the 
details bear evidence that the author, if he had 
not visited the coasts and islands of the East 
Indies, at least describes them from the accounts of 
navigators. W. A. CLovston. 


Henry the case of Henry 
Jenkins has already been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
I think the following remarks are new :— 

Henry Jenkins’s age mainly depends on his 
statement that he was sent with a horse-load of 
arrows to Northallerton before the battle of Flodden 
(I presume from Ellerton-on-Swale), from which 
town a beggar-boy took them on to the army. At 
this time he is supposed to have been ten or twelve 
years of age. Now, judging from the map, North- 
allerton must be nearly a hundred miles from 
Flodden. Is it known whether the English army 
on its march passed near Northallerton, or whether 
its supplies were so deficient that the commander 
was content to pick up a horse-load of arrows at 
any village that he approached (for apparently the 
army did not pass through Ellerton) on the way? 

Jenkins’s statement that Surrey commanded, for 


King Henry was then in France, seems to hare 
heen accepted as fixing the correctness of the 
Flodden date. But it is curious that the very same 
thing occurred nine years afterwards, in 1522, when 
the Scottish army advanced to the vicinity of Car. 
lisle, and therefore somewhat nearer to Ellerton 
than in the Flodden campaign of 1513. Moreover 
it appears that Jenkins, when giving evidence at 
York in 1667, stated bis age at a hundred and fifty. 
seven years. This would make him only three years 
old at the battle of Flodden, but twelve years old 
on the occasion of Surrey’s second campaign in 
1522. The conclusion appears to be that Jenkins 
did not know when he (or more probably his 
father, whose story he did not clearly recollect) 
carried a horse-load of arrows to Northallerton for 
the army. Arrows were used long after this date; 
for instance, at the battle of Pinkie, in 1547, and 
Surrey appears to have commanded an English 
force in Scotland after that battle. 

I may also notice the improbability, if Jenkins 
had been a butler in the great house of Lord Con- 
yers, that he would have sunk to the rank of a 
labourer, and finally bave become a pauper, or that 
the Conyers family (the title was called out of 
abeyance in 1644) would have permitted their 
butler of a century before to beg for alms. But 
probably he knew that if any record of the servants 
in the great house had been kept the name of 
Henry Jenkins would be found there at the time 
mentioned, the said Henry being the father of the 
witness whose stories he knew how to avail bia 
self of. M. 


Proxvsciation or Latix. — Max 

O'Rell’s pleasant satire on British foibles must 
remain incomplete until such time as a cbaptet 
with the above heading is added to it; f 
assuredly one of the most amusing insular traits 
of John Bull is his absurd custom of pronouncing 
the language of Latium as he does his own ver 
nacular. We are all aware that Englishmen ate 
given to handling (or mouthing) other tongues— 
notably French—after the same fasbion ; but I sm 
concerned here with their grotesque utterance of 
Latin. Some years ago an Oxford don 
great merriment in my presence by delivering the 
well-known line, “ Hi tres unum sunt,” as “ Bigh 
trees,” &c. No wonder continentals find diff 
culty in conversing with English scholars in Latia 
owing to this habit. Dr, G. Capellani writes thas, 
& propos of this difficulty, in the second number of 
the Nuntius Latinus Internationalis :— 
“De re igitur ipsa omnes, quos audivi, tecum 
sentiunt, sed hoc dicunt primum curandum ese 
omnes nationes eadem utantur pronuntiatione Letins 
(qu«m elocutionem Romani dicebant), qua in re multum 
differunt Britannia ceteris hominibus. Cum Italis ¢ 
cum Gallie, cum Belgis, cum Kursis Latine collocst# 
sum sine difficultate, cum Britannis colloqui non possu® 
neque enim facile intelligo quid dicant, guia 
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unciandis verbis Latinis, 
gratium.” 


sono utuntur in 
id quod abborret ab usu 
The italics are mine. 

Of course the pernicious custom dates from post- 

Reformation days ; but its antiquity is no plea for 
its continuance. Nor does the fact that conti- 
nentals make their respective pronunciations the 
channels through which the language of Cicero 
must run form any defence, for in any case their 
manipulation of the Roman alphabet is nearer to 
Cicero’s than John Bull’s. Surely the Italian 
method should bear the palm in ths controversy. 
Why, then, do Englishmen not adopt . 2 


Manchester. 


When I was a small boy at St. Paul's Scbool the 
master who taught the lowest classes insisted on our 
pronouncing the genitive case of “totus” tosius, on 
the ground that, the ¢ being long, we could not say 
toshius, and must sound the tasif it were s. This is, 
—- as complete a case of carrying the ordinary 

glish way of pronouncing Latin to the extreme 
as can be found, and, as such, may be worth a note. 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Cities, THEIR Acr.—I stumbled upon an old 
book the other day, ‘ Astrologie Nova Methodus,’ 
by F. Alleeus, a Christian Arab, as he calls himself. 
It was published in 1654. At. p. 39 of this work 
he gives a singular list, styled by him “ Initia 
Regnorum,’ The points of chief interest are the 
following: Lugdunum, built 2440 a.m.; Troja, 
2460; Athene, 2468; Remi, 2754; Lutetia, 
3140; Roma, 3261; Alexander's Greek monarchy, 
3629; Moguntia, 3646; Birth of Christ, 3960; 
Venice, 420 a.p.; England, 801. In this list a 
good deal may be allowed for caprice. As he gives 
no authorities, the calculations may be all astro- 
logical; but it is curious to see Lyons figuring 
as of earlier foundation than Troy, Rheims only 
three hundred years younger than Troy, Paris 
800 years before Christ, and England, which he 
dates from Egbert, 801 after Christ. He says 
England was born under Leo, and its ensign is a 
leopard. He puts Rome at about its true date, and 
Mayence 300 years before Christ. But London he 
takes no account of at all. His selection seems per- 
fectly arbitrary, for Tarragona ought to appear as 
one of the oldest cities in the West. Lyons appear- 
ing 1500 years before the Christian era is such a 
delightful surprise to the mind, as overturning the 
whole basis of the chronology commonly received, 
that one feels hurried back to quite the infancy of 
the world. One seems to have met Japhet at 
dinner with table-talk touching the sntediluvians ; 
whilst the building of Solomon’s Temple, 2947 a.m., 
being about two hundred years more recent than 
the founding of Rheims, leads one to question 
whether any of these things are of an antiquity to 


compare with that of the Old Chelsea Bun-house. 

I am delighted, and send this hoping that some 

others may share in the pleasure of the novelty of 

antiquity. C. A. Warp, 
Walthamstow. 


History oF Nominat Diuinvtives.—It is a 
wonder that in this age of out-of-the-way ancient 
lore no one has turned his attention to this point, 
for, so far as I know, such a work is not in exist- 
ence. It would be interesting to know when Bess 
gave place to Betty, and Betty, in its turn, to 
Lizzie ; when Robin became Bob, and Nym went 
out of service ; what was the ancient diminutive of 
James ; when Beattie gave way to Bee, and Mariot 
to Mall, and Mall to Molly. 

One little note for such a work, ifanybody be burn- 
ing his midnightoil overit, I begto offer, which shows 
that Ibbot, the old contraction for Isabel, had been 
succeeded by Bell or Belle so early as 1452, On 
the Close Roll for 30 Henry VI. will be found an 
affidavit of Richard Makeney concerning the manor 
of Newenham, wherein it is stated that Isabel, wife 
of Sir John Drayton, stipulated for the possession 
of the entire manor as the price of her consent to 
the appointment of her husband’s cousin to the 
wardenship of Tirmanton. Every tenant had, 
apparently, to be evicted from the manor, for 
some cause, which will probably be more patent 
to your legal correspondents than to me. When 
all had been removed, Sir John Drayton said to 
his wife, “* Bele, yet thow art dysseyved, for Gille 
my hauke is withyn; wilt thowe that she be 
brought oute ?’ and she said, ‘Sir, it nedeth not.” 
Seisin was then delivered to her. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


RicwarD ByFIEeLp, EsectED Minyister,—The 
annexed notes will serve as an interesting addition 
to the account of him appearing in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biograpby,’ vol. viii. p. 113. “Richard 
Bifield, minister, was buried the 30th of Dec™ 1664” 
(Parish Register, Mortlake, co. Surrey). His will 
as Richard Byfeild, minister of the gospel, pastor 
of tbe church in Long Ditton, in the county of 
Surrey, dated August 15, 1662, with a codicil 
(dated in one place May 21, in another May 31, 
1664), was proved at London by Sarah Byfeild, 
the relict and executrix, June 11, 1665 (P.C.C., 
Hyde, 58). Mention of his eldest son Richard is 
found in the will of Richard Bifield, minister of 
the word of God, of Isleworth, in the county of 
Middlesex, dated August 23, 1633, proved at Lon- 
don October 24, 1633 (P.C.C., Russell, 85). I 
would ask, Is it possible that the entry refers to 
the ejected minister? Dastet Hipwect. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


‘Jonny Anperson my Jo,.’— Under ‘Curious 
Misnomers’ (‘ N. & Q.,’ 7S. xi. 293) Mr. Bayne 
makes reference to a ‘John Anderson my Jo’ 
earlier than the poetic creation of Burns. Last 


| 
| 

7. 
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summer I took down four additional verses of the | that Sarum had either its own or a suffragan 


song ‘John Anderson my Jo’ from an old man, | bishop bearing a name at all approaching Caster- 
who declared that fifty years ago he had sung them ton. Is it possible that this man may have died 
regularly at masons’ meetings and other convivial | at his family seat immediately after he was ap- 
gatherings in his native town, Dunblane, in Perth-| pointed, but before he was enthroned or conse- 
shire, N.B. He could not tell me anything regard- | crated at Sarum? Holles was so generally accurate, 
ing them, except that they were old when he first | and his MS. in the British Museum is so distinct, 
heard them as a boy, seventy years ago, In all that I prefer to stick to his text rather than adopt 
probability a local rhymester has been at pains to | any theory as to a possible mistake of the word 
continue the history of old John Anderson and his | serviens for “Sarum.” If any reader can refer me 
wife. The Dunblane verses are as follows :— to a pedigree of the Castertons, we may then leari 

John Anderson, my jo, John ! more particulars, and perhaps identify the man. 
We've seen oor ba rns’ bairns; During the restoration of the church a few weeks 
ae, oF dear John Anderson, ago, on the removal of some woodwork under a 
window—the window referred to evidently by 
I'm -ure ye ‘Il nae s«y no; Holles, “in australi Fenestra”—the wall was 
But the days are gane that we hae seen, found to be recessed, and a richly canopied tomb 
John Anderson, my jo! within it, with the stone coffin above ground ; and 
John Anderson, my jo, John | although the ledger or effigies had been removed, 
Oor siller ne'er was rife; yet the bones remained. The masons and ex- 
But yet we ne'er kent ate perienced clerk of the works declare, from the 
We aye had bit and oly signs of the stonework, that the tomb was built 
Great blessin’s here below ; over and enclosed by the present Decorated wall, 
And that helps to keep peace at hame, and was not inserted afterwards; but whether such 
John Anderson, my jo! reverence was or was not shown to this tomb in 
John Anderson, my jo, John! the rebuilding in Decorated times, it is evident, 
This warld leaves us baith, from the position above ground and close by a 
We ne'er epak ill o ae eae, chantry altar, that the occupant of the tomb was 4 
greatly venerated person, auch a8 bishop enas 
Was a’ oor care, ye know, ating from the great house adjacent would naturally 
Great blessin’s on your frosty pow, become in local eyes. It is hardly a stretch of 
John Anderson, my jo! imagination to believe this is the tomb of the man 
John Anderson, my jo, John! of whom Holles wrote in 1642, “Richard de 
When we are deid an’ gane Casterton Epi’ Sarum”; but it will be still more 
Vor bairns they ‘ll for decency interesting to make out why a bishop of good 
chall be thir, Joba, family should be attributed to Sarum, and Saram 
That a’ the world may know, should have no record of the same, Can any of 
In peace we lived, and happy died, your readers throw some light upon the mystery! 

John Anderson, my jo! C. T. J. Moors, Col. and C.B. 

J. G, Crristre. Frampton Hall, near Boston. 

P.S.—Adjacent to the tomb referred to above 

| coffin, under a slab which indicates it to have 
We must request correspondents desiring information longed to “Galfridus [unicus filius 7] Thome de 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | la launde qui obiit six die mens’ demb’i 4 Dni. 


answers may be addressed to them direct, M,CCCCXVI.” I can trace no connexion with the 

De la Laundes and Wigtoft, nor can I find any 
Ricnarp pe Castertox, Bisnor or Sarva, | pedigree of the family, although they were of some 

De ta Launpe Famity.—Col. Holles, who | importance in the county, and left their name on 

took such copious and accurate notes of the arms| Ashby de la Launde, about twenty miles from 

and inscriptions in South Lincolnshire churches in| Wigtoft. If any reader can supply me with 8 

1642, 1643, and 1644, gives the following, which | pedigree, or show who this Galfridus was, I 

he found in a certain window in the church of be much obliged. 

Wigtoft, near Boston : ‘Or, three bendlets az., a 

label of four points gn...... Priez pur l’alme 


Cuessinotoy.—An interesting account of the 


Richard de Casterton Epi’ Sarum.” 

Now althongh we know a Sir Richard Casterton 
lived there in 1324, and the name of Casterton 
House continues to this day, yet we know not who 


this “ Epi’ Sarum” was, for I cannot make out 


old hall at Chessington, contained in a note to the 
recently published ‘ Early Diary of Frances Bur- 


ney,’ has led me to make some inquiries, for gene 


logical purposes merely, into the devolution of this 
estate. It appears from Manning and Bray’ 
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‘History of Surrey’ that in 1728 Thomas Hatton, 
the last of the Hattons who owned Chessington, 
settled his estates on himself for life, then subject 
to an annuity to his son Robert, remainder to the 
heirs of the bodies of Thomas and Rebecca his 
wife, remainder to the heirs of Rebecca. What 
became of this son Robert? Was he disinherited, 
or did he die v.p.? Thomas Hatton left all his 
preperty to his wife Rebecca (see his will, proved 
.C.C,, Aug. 14, 1746). In 1752 administration 
to the goods of Rebecca Hatton, late of Chessing- 
ton, co. Surrey, widow, was granted to her son, 
Chrysostom Hamilton, Esq. The latter by his 
will, proved P.C.C., Aug. 21, 1759, left all his 
real and personal estate to his sister, Sarah Hamil- 
ton. He had at least four other sisters, viz., 
Martha, wife of Thomas Simmons, of Millbank, 
Westminster, Esq. (whose descendants eventually 
inherited Chessington Hall); Anne Moore; Re- 
becca Woodford; and Mrs. Cooke, mother of 
Catherine Papilian Cooke, the “ Kitty Cooke” so 
constantly referred to by Miss Burney. In some 
way related to these Hamiltons was a certain John 
Nicasius Russell, of South Sea House, gentleman, 
who died about 1782. What was the Christian 
name of Rebecca Hatton’s first husband? Did he 
descend from any well-known branch of the 
Hamilton family ? Denarivs. 


Macazitve Articte.—Some three or four years 
ago an article on what St. John saw at Patmos 
appeared in one of the magazines. I cannot recall 
the publication or the date. Could you inform 
me? P. N. Crank. 


Costumz in Art.— Will some student of 
art kindly tell me when painters ceased to array 
their sacred subjects in contemporary costume / 
Rafael and other Italian painters dressed the 
holy women as Contarini; and, if I recollect 
rightly, Rubens put many in the vulgar fashion of 
bisown time. Yet how profane we should think 
it if, for example, the meeting of Mary and Eliza- 
beth was in the costume of the nineteenth century. 

W. M. M. 


CarpinaL Newman: Bistiocraray.—I am 
desirous of completing a collection of all works, 
including books, pamphlets, review and magazine 
articles, as well as newspaper biographies, illus- 
wating the life of the late Cardinal Newman. 
Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ assist by compiling a 
list of such according to their several mw . 


Adelaide, South Australia, 


Vay Datem.—I have an unpublished and pro- 
bly unique medal, cast and chased by our famous 
artist Abrabam Simon, which bears the following in- 
‘cription: Px. MANTEAV. VAN. DALEM. ESQ. INGEN. 
SEN. 1647. Having regard to the date and to the 
use of the word “ Esq.,” it seems to me that Vao 


Dalem should have been in the English service as 
engineer-in-chief, but I can find no reference to 
him either in English or Dutch medallic history. 
Can any of your readers tell me anything about 
him? H. Monrtacv. 


Arms or Larrans or Greystowne, Tip- 
PERARY.— Where can these be seen? VuiaTor. 


Tsomas Cooper.—Can any kind reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply me with the death certificates 
of Richard Cooper, born April 29, 1711, and 
Thomas Cooper, born August 21, 1718, of Temple 
Normanton, Derbyshire? Was supposed to have 
died in London. Joun J. JENKINSON. 


“BLoop Is THICKER THAN WATER.”—This is 
said to have been the remark of an American 
admiral in rescuing some English at the shelling 
of Taku. Where can I read the —- 


ConstiTuTIonAL. —Webster (1864) has “A walk 
or other exercise taken for the benefit of health or 
the constitution. The term is said to have origin- 
ated at Cambridge University, England.” I shall 
be glad of any evidence bearing on this alleged 
Cantabrigian origin, and of early quotations. The 
earliest at present before me is of 1829, in Darwin’s 
‘ Life and Letters.’ “ Constitutional Walk” ought, 
I suppose, to have preceded “ Constitutional” as a 
sb., but I have before me nothing earlier for this than 
1860. I also want examples of ‘‘ Constitutional ” 
used as a synonym of “ Conservative,” as frequent 
in the later years of Lord Beaconsfield. Send 
direct to Dr. Murray. Oxford. J. A. H. M. 


Naturat Revicion.”—Can any references 
for this phrase earlier than the title of Bp. 
Wilkins s ‘ Principles and Duties of Natural Reli- 
gion, 1675, be given ? J. A. H. Murray. 


Mapame pve Liancourt.—Can any of your 
readers tell me who was the Madame de Liancourt 
who figures in the ‘Causes Cé'éb-es’? What was her 
maiden name; who was her husband ; and what 
was her age at the date of the whipping ; and was 
she then a mother? Is it known whether the 
whipping was severe; and whether she bore it 
with fortitude ? M. 


ArcupisHor Montaicne.—The late brief ten- 
ure of the Northern Primacy has recalled the name 
of George Montaigne, who held the archbishopric 
even a shorter time, having been enthroned on 
October 24, and dying on November 6 following. 
I am anxious to learn more about this prelate, my 
interest in whom was stirred up by a short account 
given on him in ‘Self-Sacrifice,’ a book written 
fifty years ago by the Rev. Erskine Neale, whose 
antecedents and works were discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
not long since, His lowly parentage, success at 
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the University, advancement to the episcopate, 
tenure of the sees of Lincoln, London, Durham, 
and York—the last having been the dream of his 
boyhood, as Mr. Neale tells us—and his burial in 
the church of the village, Cawood, in which he 
was born, are described, together with a striking 
act of his munificence. 

I much wish to know whence all this is derived. 
He seems to have made no figure among men of 
his time, and all I can find about him is in 
Heylyn’s ‘ Life of Laud,’ and in a reference to his 
sudden end by Fuller. Heylyn says that Charles I. 
looked on him as “a man unactive, and addicted 
to voluptuousness, and one that loved his ease too 
well to disturbe himself in the concerments [sic] 
of the Church,” and put pressure on him to 
accept Durham, and thus make a vacancy for Laud 
in the see of London. He dwells much on Mon- 
taigne’s reluctance to leave the vicinity of the 
Court, and says that he bargained “ that the utmost 
term of his removal should be but from London 
House in the City, to Durham House in the 
Strand.” In the bishopric of Durham he would 
appear never to have been confirmed, as he was 
nominated to the see of York in the same year. 
It seems scarcely credible that the perseverance 
which had raised the son of a small farmer to such 
an eminence should have degenerated into sloth, 
and I hope some of your contributors may be able 
to produce evidence of another kind. 

t is to be noted that in Montaigne’s consecra- 
tion A. de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, took 
and thus introduced a distinctive Roman 
strand into Anglican orders. 
E. L, H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


Ancient Wattrep Towns.—Could some of 
your readers inform me where I could see maps of 
the small walled towns of Ireland? I take it good 
maps were made and kept. Tomas Larray. 


Sir Howe. or rae Pore-axe, oF 
Caicomsta Oastie.—In the year 1876 Lady 
Verney wrote an article on ‘Old Welsh Legends 
and Poetry,’ which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review, in which she dealt as jauntily with the 
subject as she was in the habit of doing with 

ant proprietors. Concerning the above-named 
ir Howel she quotes in the course of the article 
the following sentences :— 

“At the battle of Poictiers he, being on foot, dis- 
mounted the French king, cutting off his horse's head at 
a blow with hie battle-axe, and taking bim prisoner, for 
which feat Sir Howel was knighted by the Black Prince, 
and was allowed to bear the Arms of France with a pole- 
axe argent. Further, to perpetuate the memory of his 
services, the prince ordered that, at the expense of the 
Crown, a mess of meat should be served every day before 
the axe with which he performed there wonderful feats. 
After it had appeared before the knight, it was taken 
down and distributed amongst the poor people. Even 


after his death, and until the beginning of the reign of 


Elizabeth, it was served up as usual, and given to the 
poor for the sake of his soul, and there were eight yeo- 
men attend«nts to guard the mess, called yeomen of the 
Crown, who bad each 8d. a day constant wages.” 

Lady Verney gives no hint as to where she 
found this passage. Can any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q’ say? And what is the earliest 
authority for the custom and the origin here 
ascribed to it? E. Sripney Harrtvanp, 

Barnwood Court, Gloucester. 


‘Tue Lovinc Battap or Lorp Bateman’ 
(C. Tilt, Fleet Street, London, 1839).—In a book 
and autograph catalogue lately received I find 
advertised amongst the latter a letter from (Rosina) 
Lady Lytton to Mr. T. A, Trollope, dated “ Paris, 
July llth, 1840,” and giving the following 
extract :— 

“ As for the immortal Cruikshank, tell them that I 
am sure the mighty genius who conceived Lord Bateman 
could not refuse to give any Lady ‘the werry best,’ andif 
he does, 1 shall pass the rest of my life registering a 
similar ‘ wow’ to that of the fair Sophia’s,” Xc. 

Does not this conclusively prove that Cruik- 
shank not only illustrated the ballad, but also 
wrote it? Cannot Mr. Trottore settle this 
much vexed question? As I have a copy I am 
much interested. D a. & 

Torquay. 


Puncrators.—In the Diocesan Calendar for 
Exeter, 1888, p. 40, two of the lay vicars attached 
to the cathedral are called ‘‘ Punctators.” I have 
failed to obtain any satisfactory information of 
the meaning of the term thus employed. Can 
any ‘N. & Q.’-ite kindly supply such ? i 

At St. Peter’s in Rome and other large cont- 
nental churches an official (whether deacon or 
acolyte I am not certain) attends the officiating 
priest, and finds for him the required page in the 
Breviary, and points with his finger to the word 
at which the priest should continue the often 
somewhat intricate service. 

It has occurred to me as possible that the 
Exeter ‘‘ Punctatores” may be a survival of this 
practice. 

Do similar officials exist in any other English 
cathedral church?) ApotrHus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Baccarat: 1ts Dertvatiow.—May I inquire 
what is the origin of this word, which has lately 
gained such unenviable notoriety? The word is 
given in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ and is 
derived from F. baccara, But whence comes 
baccara, and whence the excrescent ¢ in baccarat! 
Perbaps Dr. Cuance can inform us. The earliest 
quotation in the ‘Dictionary’ for the word baccarat 
is 1866. F. C. Birxseck Terey. 


Rapier Hatt, Rapier, Aninopos.—Ca 
any of your readers give me information ——— 
the following? Radley Hall, Radley Park, 
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Radley, Abingdon, co. Berks, is said to have come | with the heiress of Sir Richard Andersop, Bart. 
into the possession of the Stonhouse family in | Simon’s son, Henry Harcourt, of Pendley, married 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; during same reign a | Sarah Frances Bard, and died 1743 (1 1741), leaving 
John Radley, of London, was pardoned by the |a son, Richard Bard Harcourt, also of Pendley, 
king for marrying without licence. Did the | two other sons, John and Henry (Rev.), and eight 
Radley family own this place or have any connexion | daughters ; and Richard Bard Harcourt married 
with the place before the period named? What is Rachel, daughter of Albert Nisbet, and had a son 


the meaning of “ marriage without licence,” and 
to what class of people did it apply ? 


W. G. Raptey. 
Wakefield. 


ALLEGED Muisprint in Revisep 
Bistes.—In the book of Ezekiel, chap. xxxviii. 


v. 16, near end, where King James’s Bible has | 


‘that the heathen may know me,” we find in the 
Revised Version of 1885 “that the nations may 
know thee.” Why this change in the pronoun ?/ 
If we consider the reading “ know thee” in regard | 
to its context, we are struck by its unfitness, and 

on turning to the Hebrew original or the Septuagint | 
version we find no ground for the alteration. We | 
can hardly suppose, therefore, that such a change | 
was made intentionally, but must conclude that | 
itisa misprint. As the blunder is not confined | 
to one edition, but appears in several, it may have 
crept into the revisers’ work before the first edition | 
was finally revised. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
throw further light on the matter ? Esro. 


Porm sy Macavutay.—In what edition of 
Macaulay's works can a poem be found com- 
mencing, — 

Oh, wherefore come ye forth 
In triumph from the north? 
Wrailta. 

[We have only seen it in a periodical, published, if we 
remember rightly, by Charles Knight. 


Epition or AristopHaNes WanTep.—Is there 
any good edition of Aristophanes with the Greek 
on one page and a Latin or English version (Latin 
preferred) on the opposite one ? Anon, 


Great Ormond Street, Lonpox.— 

“ Mr. Charles Butler died at his house in Great Ormond 
Street, London, 2 June, 1832, leaving behind him an 
unblemi-hed character and a considerable literary re- 
putation.”—‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 

I should feel obliged to any reader who would 
kindly take the trouble to point out the house 
mentioned in the above quotation, or any other 
houses of note in Great Ormond Street. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Harcourt or Herts.—On behalf of 
’ friend who is personally interested in the matter, 
I would ask for any details regarding this branch | 
of the Harcourt family more recent than those given 
in Brydges’s Collins (1812), iv. 441, as reproduced, 
Without material alteration, in Barke’s ‘ Extiact | 


| Henry. What is wanted is the family history of 
| the descendants of Henry Harcourt and Sarah 
Frances Bard, and I shall be grateful for any 
information, or for any reference that may lead to 
| further information. I have ascertained the fol- 
lowing details, not mentioned by Burke or Collins: 

1. One of the eight daughters of Henry Har- 
court married, 1744, Charles Stisted, of Ipswich. 

2. Melusina, seventh daughter of Henry Har- 
court, died in St. James’s Street Jan. 20, 1782, 
aged sixty-four. 

3. Richard Bard Harcourt had, with the son 
Henry mentioned by Collins, a daughter Eliza- 
beth Sophia, who married Charles Amadée Har- 
court, Marquis d’Harcourt in France, and a major- 
general in the British army, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse, near Windsor, Sept. 14, 1831. 

4. George Simon Harcourt, one of the founders 
of Cheltenham College in 1841, is supposed to have 
been connected with the Pendley Harcourts (?). 

As some of the Harcourts of Pendley were buried 
at Aldbury, the Aldbury registers may possibly 
afford information. Siema. 


Suorrotps.—Can any reader suggest the deri- 
vation and meaning of this word? It is, or rather 
was, the name given to an extensive estate at 
Walham Green, Fulham. In old deeds it is usually 
spelt Charrolds or Chorrolds. A road, built on a 
portion of the site, perpetuates the name. It was 
a belief of a former owner of the property that 
the origin of the name was French. Kindly reply 
direct. Cuas. Jas. Fret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Replies, 


BRAZIL, THE BRAZIL, OR THE BRAZILS, 
S. xi. 324.) 

Strictly speaking, none of these forms is 
correct, Brazil is the name of a dyewood, and the 
land which produces it w:~, and should be, called 
Terra do Brazil, “The laud of the brazil wood.” 
Bat the origin of the name having been forgotten, 
from do brazil, a nominative, O Brazil, was formed, 
of which The Brazil is our translation. But 
O Brazil, strictly speaking, denotes the brazil 
wood, and not the country in which it grows. In 
like manner, Penang means “ the betel-nut tree,” 
Pulo Penang, the correct form, meaning “the 
island of the betel-nut tree.” The growing 


‘ronetage’ (1841), p. 10. Pendley fell to the use of Penang as a geographical name is plainly 
urts by the marriage of Simon Harcourt due to ignorance of the meaning of the word. We 
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still speak correctly of Tierra del Fuego, the “land 
of the conflagration” which Magalhanes saw ; but 
happily we have not yet come to such an absurdity 
as El Fuego, “‘the fire,” or Fuego, “fire.” The 
modern English name, Fuegia, and the German 
translation, Feuerland, may, however, pass muster. 
The form Brazil is now so universally adopted in 
England that it can hardly be displaced; but 
Brazilia, which would correspond to the German 
Brasilien, would be better, if we do not choose to 
return to the old and correct form, Terra do Brazil. 
Isaac TaYLor. 


Neither Sir R. Burton in the one extract, nor 
Canon Taylor in the other, nor Mr. Hooper in 
his note, has any reference to the literature of the 
imaginary island of Irish fancy. Allow me to 
insert a notice of this. 

Jeremy Taylor, in the ‘ Dissuasive from Popery,’ 
“ Introduction ” (vol. vi. p. 318, Eden), writes :— 

“ And I will not be asking any more odd questions, as 
why J. 8. having so clearly demonstrated his religion by 
grounds firm as the land of Delos or O Brasile,” &c. 
Upon this there is the following note, which connects 
the imaginary island of the Irish with literature :— 

“*Q-Brazile, or the Enchanted Island, being a perfect 
relation of the late discovery and wonderful disenchant- 
ment of an Island on the North of Ireland,’ &c. In this 

amphlet (printed in London, 1675, and reprinted in 

ardiman’s ‘Irish Minstrelsy,’ vol, i, p. 369, 8vo., Lond., 
1831), the reader will find a complete account of the 
curious legend alluded to by Taylor. See also Hall's 
* Ireland,’ co, Clare, vol. iii, p. 436, sgy.—1843.” 

That Sir R. Burton was not, at least, familiar 
with these literary notices appears from his con 


necting the imaginary territory with the Irish of | 


Galway, which, though it may bring it into rela- 
tion with co. Clare, leaves without notice the 
earlier statement as to the North. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


It may be worth noting that Peter Heylyn, in 
his ‘ Cosmographie ’ (ed. 1657), writes “of Brasil”; 
Moreri’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1694) describes the great 
country of ‘‘Bresil or Brasil”; in the second 
volume of Churchill’s ‘ Voyages and Travels’ 
(1704) “ Brasil” appears in the body of the work, 
and “ Brazil” in the index ; and the first volume 
of Harris’s ‘ Voyages and Travels’ (1705) contains 
“A compleat Account of the great Country of 
Brasile.” In the second volume of the last-named 
collection, however, the spelling is “ Brasil,” but 
its index has ‘‘ Brazil.” At the end of the last 
century the ‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis’ gives its 
information s.v, “Brasil”; and Cooke’s ‘ Geo- 
graphy at the beginning of the present century, 

as “ Brazil” in the letterpress, and “ Brasil” in 
its “ Map of South America.” 
J. F. Maysercn. 

Liverpool, 


In ‘ N. & Q.’ no inaccuracy should be permitted 


to pass. Mr, Hoover will, therefore, forgive me | 


for pointing out that May 3 is the Feast of the 
Finding of the Holy Cross, and Sept. 14 the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the same. 
Georce Anovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tue Man 1s tHE Moon (7* S. xi. 409).—The 
man in the moon has been carrying sticks for a 
very long time now. There is mention of him in 
an English poem of the thirteenth century :— 

Mon in the mone stond and strit 

On his bot-forke is burthen he bereth ; 

Hit is muche wonder that he nadown slyt 

For donte leste he valle he shoddreth ant shereth, 

‘Specimens of Lyric Poetry.’ temp. Edward 
edited by Thomas Wright for Percy Society, 
p. 110; also Ritson’s * Ancient Songs,’ 1790, 
p. 34. 

He was, however, famous long before the time 
of Edward I., for Alexander Neckam, foster- 
brother of Richard I., when, in his ‘De Naturis 
Rerum,’ writing about the spots on the moon, 
records that they were believed by the common 

ople to represent a rustic with a backful of thorns. 

e quotes in leonine Latin verse a popular rhyme 
with a moral attached which shows that the thorns 
were stolen :— 

“Nonne novisti quid vulgus vocet rusticum in luna 
portantem spinas? Unde quidam vulgariter loquens 
ait :-— 

Rusticus in luna quem earcina deprimit una, 

Monstrat per spinas nulli prodesse repinas.”’ 

Neckam, in Rolls Series, edited by Thomas 
Wright, p. 54, and Preface, pp. xviii, xix. 

There does not seem to be much ground for the 
English rhymer’s comic fear of our old friend slip- 
ping down from his lofty perch. He is very securely 
fixed. Asa boy I learned that the precise offence 
for which he was sent aloft was that he gathered 
sticks on a Sunday. Gro, NEILsoy. 

Glasgow. 


If your correspondent will consult the under- 
mentioned works, I can promise him he will find 
all the information he can require concerning the 
man himself; some account of the calls which he 
is reported to have made to his friends here below; 
and also some account of visits which his friends 
ou earth have paid him in return. We have yet 
to learn something of his domestic habits beyond 
the fact that 

Our man in the moon drinks claret, 
With powder-beef, turnep, and carret. 
If be doth so, why should not you 
Drink until the sky looks blew? 
‘ Bagford Ballads.’ 

‘N. & Q,’ 1"S. v. 468; vi. 61, 182, 232, 424; 
ix. 184; xi. 82, 334, 493; 3°¢ S. viii, 209; 5” 8. 
v. 428, 522; vi. 58; Ritson’s ‘ Ancient Songs and 
Ballads,’ 1877, 58 ; ‘ Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages,’ S. Baring-Gould ; ‘Moon Lore,’ Rev. 
Timothy Harley, F.R.A.S.; ‘Myths and Marvels 


of Astronomy,’ by R. A. Proctor, 1878, p. 245; 
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‘As Pretty as Seven, and other German Tales,’ | 


by Ludwig Bechstein, p. 111; Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ iii. 76, 77; All the Year Round, 
Second Series, i. 564; xxxviii. 109; ‘ English 
Folk-lore, T. F. Thiseiton Dyer, M.A.; ‘The 
Book of Days,’ R. Chambers. 
Everarp Home Coiemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A complete and very interesting account of the 
superstitions and folk-lore of every kind connected 
with the moon (including, of course, the legend of 
the Sabbath-breaking woodcutter, p. 22) will be 
found in ‘Moon Lore,’ by the Rev. T. Harley, 
F.R.A.S., published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
in 1885. W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath, 

[Many replies giving some of the above references 
are acknowledged. 


Hocxtipe (7" S. xi. 369).—An account of this 
custom as observed at Hungerford was given in 
the Standard of April 14, 1874, and very much 
resembles that described by your correspondent. 
The “tutte men,” however, are called “ the tything 
or tuth men,” and the custom is said to be con- 
nected with a charter granted by John o’ Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, conferring the rights of fishing, 
shooting, and pasturage on lands devised to the 
town by him. For hocktide, see Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days,’ vol. i. pp. 498-9; Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities’; Hampson’s ‘Medii Kalendarium’; 
Soane’s ‘ New Curiosities of Literature,’ &c. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


For particulars and supposed origin of the custom 
at Hungerford, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. i. 339 ; 6% 
8. vii. 328; ‘ Hocking Women,’ 2™¢ §, v. 315, 
406. For Hock, Hoke, or Hob-tide, generally, 
5" §. iii. 465 ; v. 364; xi. 329,494; also ‘ A Gar- 
land for the Year,’ by John Timbs, Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ and 
Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ with passages from 
the old historians relating to the custom. 

EverarpD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


_‘ History or Cromer’ (7" S. xi. 368).—At the 
village of Stanway, about four miles from Col- 
chester, is a church always now called St. All- 
bright’s, but in the Great Register Book of St. 
John’s Abbey of Colchester it was writter “St. 
‘Ethelbyrth ” or Athelbert, a Saxon saint to whom 
it is dedicated. It was a very old wayside chapel 


for pilgrims travelling along the ‘‘ Ikenield ” way | 


or street, and is said to have had streams of 
devotees proceeding to Our Lady of Walsingham. 
In the parish is also a field called Playing Stalls, 
remains probably of miracle plays performed in 
the church and churchyard. The edifice has traces 


of early Norman work. Caras. 
Colchester. 


Binpon (7" S. xi. 148, 276, 432).—As Mr. 
E. Binpon Marten does not give his address, I 
may perhaps occupy a few lines of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
bring to his notice a point which seems to have 
escaped him, And, indeed, to others it is not 
without interest. Bindon Abbey was founded 
three times: first at Bindon, West Lulworth, 
where a thirteenth century cell-chapel with a 
fifteenth century waggon roof remains. Then in 
1172 it was founded again at Bindon, Wool, the 
old name being transferred to the new site. It 
was suppressed in 1536, refounded in 1537, and 
suppressed again in 1539. The name is significant 
at the old site, not at the newone. The late Rev. 
W. Barnes, great in speech-lore as in poetry, told 
me that it means “ within the down.” Now Bin- 
don, Lulworth, most surely is within the down, a 
chalk ridge touching the sea at West Lulworth 
Cove and at Arish Mell, cutting off Bindon com- 
pletely. Now Bindon, Wool, is on the alluvium 
of the Frome, a good way from any down. All 
these things are written more at large (if I may 
quote myself) in the Dorset Field Club Trans- 
actions, vol. vii. p. 61. H. J. Move. 

Dorchester. 


Literary : W.M. Prazep—Rosert 
Anperson (7 §, xi. 385).—The rhyming remi- 
niscences beginning, 

Take off the stranger's hat the shout 
We raised in fifty-nine, 
in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘When a Man’s Single,’ 
are also Praedian in intent ; e.g.:— 
McMillan, who the medals carried, 
Is now a judge, ‘tis said ; 
And curly-headed Smith is married, 
And Wivkinson is dead, 
Old Phil and I, who shared our books, 
Now very seldom meet; 
And when we do, with frowning looks 
We pass by in the street.—P. 167. 
Sr. Switary. 


Tue “Cock Tavery,” Freet Srreet (7" S. 
xi. 349, 410).—I am pleased that Lievt-Cox. 
Ferousson’s query should have brought out so 
genial an answer as that of A. J. M. I have 
known the “ Cock” and its present cheery, “ plump 
head waiter” for a good many years, and read 
A. J. M.’s well-deserved tribute to him with great 
pleasure. Paul has been at the ‘‘ Cock Tavern,” 
old and new, for about twenty years, and is, as a 
matter of course, intimately acquainted with its 
| history. He informed me the other day, while 
showing me (it would have rejoiced A. J. M.’s 
heart to have seen the glow of pride on Paul’s face) 
‘N. & Q.’ of May 23, that the cock outside the 
tavern is a copy of the original, which, for greater 
security, is kept in the lower dining saloon. The 
| old bird was really taken away one night by some 
| friends of the proprietor, but only in joke, and it 
| was speedily returned uninjured. Paul shows a 
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token of the tavern, bearing date 1655, and never 
fails to give the visitor for the first time a copy of 
Tennyson's ‘ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,’ 
and to point out some capital water-colour views 
of the old “Cock” by Hardy. For the last two 
years the Johnson Club has met at the “Cock,” 
and several illustrations appeared in the Daily 
Graphic after the last occasion, one of them depict- 
ing Paul carrying the huge punch-bowl, his bright 
face beaming over the steaming nectar. The 
original of this drawing now adorns the walls of 
the ‘* Cock.” T. M. 


I should like to correct my note at the last 
reference. I should have said that the original 
cock is inside, the one outside being a facsimile, as 
mentioned by C. M., P. 


A. Lez. 
Waltham Abbey, 


Forze: Gorss: Wuin (7% S. xi. 406).— 
Whin, to the best of my recollection, “ after long 
years,” is the regular name in Cumberland for 
what is known in the south of England as furze or 
gorse. I doubt if the Cumberland country people 
would, as a rule, know what was meant by the 
latter.terms. In Anderson’s Cumberland ballad 
“The,Codbeck Weddin’ are these lines :— 

Neiet [next], Sanderson fratcht wid a haystack, 

An’ Deavison fught [ fought} wi’ the whins. 
See also “that most strange and solemn ballad,” 
as Mr, C. F. S. Warren justly called it in 
*N. & Q.’ (7S. iv. 252), ‘ A Lyke-Wake Dirge,’ 
included in ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ (Scott’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ ed. 1868, 
vol, iii, p. 141) :— 

To whinny muir thou comest at laste; 

And Christe receive thye saule. 


The whinnes shall pricke thee to the bare bane ; 
And Christe receive thye saule, 
Burns bas whins in ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ |. 93, and 
in ‘ Halloween,’ stanza xxiv. 


JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


Whin, not win—Southerners have a slovenly 
habit of dropping their h’s—is the common name 
for gorse in the four Northern counties ; also in 
Treland. E, 


Is the Gaelic quin, a sharp point, not a more 
likely etymology tor whin than the Welsh chwyn, 
weeds, suggested by Prof. Skeat. It accurately 
describes the plant, which, as every one knows, is 
all sharp points. 


Whin, says Pror. Attrwett, following Prof. 
Skeat, is Celtic (Welsh chwyn, weeds). Is it ever 
in Wales applind to furze? I have a good many 
Welsh friends, and bave knocked about more than 
a little in the Principality, but I never heard whin 
used there except as a name for the whortleberry 


(bilberry). Foel Llys, near Penmaenmawr, is 
known in the neighbourhood as “ Whinberry 
Mountain,” because it is overgrown with bilberry 
bushes, and the name is used similarly about 
Llangollen, where these berries abound. an 


Whin is a very usual name for gorse or furze in 
East Suffolk, where there is a great deal of it 
growing. Also in Fifeshire, N.B., it is a well- 
know name. A. B. 


In one of the Midland counties—Derbyshire— 
gorse is the name most used. It is pronounced 
“ goss” by those who work among it. Furze and 
whin are also used as names for the spiky bushes, 
and the bird which most commonly builds in the 
recesses of the bushes is known as the “ goss- 
linnet.” Twos. RatciirFs. 

Worksop, 


Whin is the word commonly used in the north 
of England. Tusser has the word in his ‘ Five 
Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,’ 1580 :— 

With whinnes or with furzes thy houell renew, 
For turfe or for sedge, for to bake and to brew. 
* Junes Husbandrie,’ § 12, 

The ‘ Promptorium Parvulorum’ has: “ Fyrrys, 
or gwyce tre, or gorstys. Ruscus.” Gorst is 
Anglo-Saxon, whatever its ultimate origin may be. 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Tuomas Hartiey (7" §. xi. 388).—I sup- 
pose that nearly all that is known of the Rev. 
Thomas Hartley and his works is to be found 
recorded in his life which is published in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’:— 

“Son of Robert Hartley, a London bookseller, [he] 
was born about 1709. He was educated «at Kendal 
School, and at the age of sixteen was admitted as a 
eubsizar at St. John's College, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A, in 1728, M.A. in 1745. In 1757 he was curate at 
Chiswick, Middlesex ; in 1744 he became rector of Win- 
wich, Northamptonshire, aud held the living till bis 
death, though apparently non-resident after 1770...... 
During some part of his life he resided in Hertford, but 
from the early part of 1772 he lived at East Malling, 
Kent, where he died on 10 Dec,, 1784, aged 75.” 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool, 

He was instituted to the rectory of Winwich, 
co. Northampton, March 22, 1744, on the presen- 
tation of the Bishop of Lincoln (P.R.O., ‘ Liber 
Institutionum,’ series C., vol. i. p. 375). _For 
further particulars of him, see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog., 
vol, xxv. p. 71. Daniet 


See the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol, xxv. pp. 71, 72, and references a — 


Lion's S. xi. 
427).—In the year 1740 the Dublin News Letter 
was published by R. Reilly, at the ball of the cor- 
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poration of Stationers, Cutlers, and Paper Stainers, 
which stood in a recess on the northern side of Cork 
Hill, Dublin. It was first issued by Robert Thorn- 
ton, bookseller, at the sign of the Leather Bottle in 
Skinner Row, 1685, and was the first newspaper 
published in Dublin. There was also a newspaper 
with a somewhat similar title, Walshe’s Dublin 
Weekly Impartial News Letter, published in 1727, 
by Thomas Walsh, at Dick’s Coffee-bouse, in 
Skinner Row, which is the present Christ Church 
Place, and but a continuation of Cork Hill. 
£sdall’s News Letter emanated from Copper Alley, 
in the same neighbourhood, in the year 1745, and 
on the death of the proprietor, ten years later, 
became the property of Henry Saunders, who had 
been in his employment, and from whom it acquired 
the name it was known by in recent years, Saunders’s 
News Letter. This paper was published until very 
lately in Dame Street, less than a quarter of a 
mile from the site of the original office of one 
hundred and fifty years ago. I have not been able 
to discover any trace of Lloyd’s Coffee-house or of 
any newspaper bearing that name. Dr. Madden, 
in his ‘ History of Irish Periodical Literature,’ does 
not notice such a paper, nor does Gilbert, in his 
‘History of Dublin,’ make any mention of Lloyd's 
Coffee-house. T. OC. 
Dublin. 


Tuomas Beyotte, Crarencievx (7™ xi. 
387).—Noble, in his ‘ History of the College of 
Arms,’ gives the inscription on Benolte’s monu- 
ment, which is as follows :— 

“Here under lieth the Bodi of Thom’s Benolte, 
Squyer, some tyme serv’t and offycer of Armes, by the 
name of Wi'dsor Herault, unto the right, high, and most 
Mighty Prince of most drade Sou'ay’e Lor’d 
Ky’g Henry the viii; which Thomas Benolte, otherwyes 
namyd Clarenceux Ky’g of Armes, decesid the viij day 
of May, in the year of our Lord God mvcxxxuJ, in the 
xxvj yere of our said Soveray’e Lord.” 

He also says that there is a representation of him 
as Clarencieux, taken from his tomb, in the Har- 
leian MSS. 

I have a water-colour sketch of his monument, 
representing him with his two wives, done within 
late years, and destined to be on view at the forth- 
coming Edinburgh Heraldic Exhibition. Not 
— it by me, I am unable to give a description 
of it, 

Your correspondent will find further information 
about Benolte, Clarencieux, in Noble, p. 115. One 
of his wives was Mary, daughter of Laurence 
Richards, alias Fermour, of Minster-Lovel, Ox- 
fordshire, ancestor of the Earls of Pomfret, by 
whom he had two daughters, his coheirs—Eleanor, 
married to Mr. Jones, of Caerlion, Monmouthshire ; 
and Anne, who married twice, firstly to Sir John 
Radcliffe, and secondly to Richard Buckland, by 
whom she had several children. 

ArtHor VICARS, 


A Courter From Donye (7 S. xi. 427).— 
Neither of the readings quoted by Mr. Bayne 
is quite correct. The lines, as they appear in 
the “ Fuller Worthies Library” edition of Donne’s 
* Works,’ i. 187; read :— 

No Springe nor Somer’s bewty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnal! face. 
As this edition is a letter for letter reprint of the 
original, and was issued under the editorship of 
the Rev. A. B. Grosart, it will be safe to take the 
above as the correct reading of the lines in question. 
Corriz Leonarp Tompson, 


Donne’s lines ought to be pretty well known. 
They were addressed to the mother of George 
Herbert, and are to be seen in the ‘Life’ of that 
great saint of the English Church. Walton’s ver- 
sion is :— 

No Spring nor Summer beauty has euch grace, 
As I have seen in an Autumnal face. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


The quotation stands thus in Donne :— 
No Spring nor Summers beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face. 
Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


My copy of ‘ Poems by John Donne, late Dean 
of St. Paul’s,’ was printed in 1669. The ninth 
Elegie commences :— 

No Spring nor Summers beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face. 
EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Servants’ Liverres (7" §. xi. 427).—The 
colours of liveries depend on the coat of arms, the 
dominant colour of the shield being the colour of 
the coat, the trimmings and buttons of the prin- 
cipal charge. Sable, a cross moline argent, clearly 
dictates the livery to be black coat, silver buttons, 
lace, and white facings. 

In the case of the field being gules or or, these 
being too gaudy for general use, a fawn or drab is 
used for the coats (representing the or), or claret 
or chocolate (representing gules) ; but on state and 
special occasions the full dress livery should be red 
and yellow or brass buttons, &c. 

Some families have had certain liveries from 
time immemorial which do not follow the proper 
heraldic rules ; but the cases are scarce. The 
Shelleys of Sussex (baronets), whose shield is 
Sable, a fess engrailed between three whelk shells 
or, instead of using black and gold liveries, have 
always had blue liveries, faced and trimmed with 
red, and silver lace and buttons. Hammercloths 
follow the same rule as the liveries ; but the whole 
subject has been much confused and neglected by 
it being now generally left to the taste of the tailor 
and the coachmaker and the parvenu, who prefers 
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a good bright livery for his money. The park this 
present season has shown examples of what to 
avoid in the way of “fancy liveries,” which are 
this year more numerous than I ever remember to 
have seen them before. Certainly no old family 
or recognized “armiger” should alter the colours 
and metal of his liveries from caprice or individual 
4 The supporters have nothing to do with 
the laws set down for colours. The crest follows 
the colours of the coat of arms, which is the thing 
which decides the matter. 
B. Frorence Scarvett. 


So far as I am aware the only works dealing 
with the subject of liveries are ‘The West-End 
Handbook of British Liveries,’ by Edward B. 
Giles, 8vo., Lond., n.d., and a chapter confined to 
this subject in that admirable work, Cussans’s 
* Handbook of Heraldry,’ 8vo. (Chatto). There is 
also a scarce pamphlet entitled ‘L’Art de com- 

r les Livrées au Milieu du XIX° Siécle, d’aprés 
es Principes de la Science Héraldique,’ &c., by M. 
de Saint-Epain, 8vo., Paris, 1853; but this author 
carries the rules regulating the composition of 
liveries to an absurd extent. The choice of the 
colours of liveries is governed by the tinctures of 
the wreath, which, of course, are taken from the 
tinctures in the arms. However, this rule is of 
comparatively modern use, and does not affect 
the liveries of many old families, who have from 
time immemorial used certain liveries, which 
often bear no relation to the tinctures of their arms. 
In the case mentioned by Mr. Watrorw, I should 
say his friend should certainly abide by the metal 
of the shield, and use silver buttons; but the 
correct course is for him to apply to the proper 
authorities at the College of Arms, who can assign 
liveries, and, I imagine, alter them too. 

Vicars. 


Orion oF THe Name (7* xi. 268). 
—In Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ ed. 1610, this name is 
spelt Elinge. Edmunds, in his ‘Traces of History 
in the Names of Places,’ has, “Ealhing, now 
Ealing (Midd.), the hall in the meadow.” He 
derives it from ealh, a hall or a palace. This 
derivation would account for the spelling Yelling, 
&e. F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


I suggest Olding, meaning old field, which is 
common. Compare Yalding, Kent. Ealing in 
old records appears as Yelling and Zealing. (See 
7 S. v. 448; vi. 33, 317, 414; vii. 12.) The Z 
is a misreading for Y, as in Dalyel= Dalziel ; so 
with Yelling or Yealing, as genuine, we get a 
broad yeald, i.¢., heald, old, ealding, and finally 
Ealing, the d softened out of existence. 

A, Hatt. 


In an article entitled ‘The Origin of London,’ 
and signed “G. A.,” in the Cornhill Magazine, 


said (p. 175) that the Ealings settled at Ealing, 
like the Peadings at Paddington, the Kensings at 
Kensington, &c. It is not noticed in this article 
that there is a homonymous place Eling, in Hamp- 
shire, which, if the name be really tribal, would 
seem to indicate that the Ealings were a Jute 
7 a suggestion which, if there be adequate 
foundation for the tribal origin of the Middlesex 
and Hampshire place-names, would appear to 
throw some light on the variety of branches of the 
Teutonic race settled in Middlesex. Noman. 


In Morden’s ‘Map of Midlesex’ (c. 1695) the 
name of this place in spelt Eling. 
J. F. Maysercu. 


Aprrit Foon xi. 265, 319).—Readers 
interested in this subject may be glad to know of 
@ monograph upon it, of which I have just received 
a copy from the author, Dr. Giuseppe Pitré, 
entitled “ Il Pesce d’Aprile. Quinta Ecizione con 
Molitissime Giunte Palermo, 1891.” ‘‘ There is 
scarcely any popular tradition,” writes the erudite 
author, “of which the origin is so obscure”; and 
he proceeds to polish off the fourteen suggestions, 
English, American, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Indian, hitherto known to him, his 
detailed reference notes supplying something like 
a bibliography of the matter. Of course, Dr. 
Brewer's interesting suggestion at the last refer- 
ence had not reached him at the time he was 
writing. 

His further information is noticeable—that this 
particular bit of folk-lore does not occur in the 
original repertory of Sicily, though introduced by 
newspaper scribblers within the last quarter of a 
century. Replacing it to a certain extent is the 
Italian, and chiefly Sicilian, practical joke of telling 
some one to go find “ the keys of the Alleluia,” or 
of the Holy Sepulchre, on Holy Saturday; but for 
particulars and variants I must refer to the opus- 
cule itself. Similarly, in Spain and South Ame- 
rica we are told that the April fool is replaced by 
a practical joke of the same nature on Innocents’ 
Day, Dec. 28. R. H. Busk. 


Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, in his ‘ Zoological 
Mythology,’ vol. ii. p. 340, writes :— 


“The ancients wrote of the fish called chriisofriis by 
the Greeks, and aurata by the Latins, that it would let 
itself be taken in children’s and women’s hands, and 
(according to Athenaios) it was sacred to Aphrodite. 
Aphrodité, Venus, goddess of love, especially represented 
in mythe the aurora and the spring (hence in Lent and 
on Friday, the day of Freya, dies Veneris, we eat fishes); 
therefore the gemini pisces, the two fishes joined in one, 
were sacred to her, and the joke of the poisson d’ Avril, 
as I have already mentioned in the first chapter of the 
first book, is a jest of phallical origin.” 

F. C. Birxkseck 


Irish Morro ox a Coat or Arms §, xi. 


vol. xliii., January to June, 1881, p. 169, it is | 388).—This book-plate appears in ‘ Généalogie de 
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la Maison MacCarthy,’ &c., par M. Lainé, 8vo., 
Paris, 1834. The arms are those of the Counts 
MacCarthy Reagh, of Languedoc, who received 
their patent of nobility of France in 1776. The 
arms, too, would appear to have been granted in 
France, for there is no such achievement recorded 
in this country. Blazoned in French they would 
be: D’arg., au cerf pass. de gu., ramé d’or. L’écu 
timbré de couronne antique irlandaise. Cimier : 
Un bras tenant un lézard au naturel, avec le cri 
de guerre “Lam laidir abou” (“Vive le bras 
fort!” “Strong arm for ever!”). Légende : 
Sinnsior clanna Milead (Ainés des tribus de 
Milesius=The eldest branch of the clan of 
Milesius). Tenants: Deux anges ailés et chevelés 
d'or, hab. de tuniques d’arg., le manteau de pourpre, 
chacun se couvrant la poitrine d’un bouclier, le 
bouclier dextre aux armes de la province de 
Munster (D’azur, trois couronnes /’antique 
d’or), celui de senestre aux armes de la ville de 
Cork (D’or, 4 un vaisseau A l’antique au nat. 
accosté de deux chateaux de gu.). Devise: Fortis, 
ferox et celer. In an heraldic point of view the 
book-plate has very little artistic merit. 
Vicars. 


“Lam laidir abu.” I find this in a handbook 
of mottoes by Norton Elvin as belonging to O’Brien, 
and meaning the strong hand from above or upper- 
most. O'Neill has a somewhat similar motto, 
according to the same work, which is translated as 
“The red hand in defiance.” Upon the latter part 
of the motto quoted by your correspondent I am 
unable to throw any light. J. BaGNatt. 

Water Orton. 


Tromas Hoop’s Monument (7 S. xi. 222, 
314).—“ What is the biceps of Parnassus /” I can- 
not see the difficulty. In classical Latin biceps is 
always used as “two-headed,” from caput. Livy 
tells of a boy born with two heads, puer biceps. 
Its application to a muscle is due to modern 
anatomy. J. Carrick Moore. 


Probably biceps, as a substantive, might be more 
correctly (Varro, ‘ L. L.,’ iv. 8) in the obsolete form 
bicepsos. But Scaliger, in his ‘ Conjectanea,’ pre- 
fers biceps, septiceps, or other similar forms. See 
Forcellini, s.v, Ep. MarRsHALL. 


Hop-potes: Crock-cun: (7 §, xi. 422). 
—W. C. B.’s interesting note is, I take it, just the 
kind of thing which will make ‘N. & Q.’ valuable 
hereafter as a work of reference. The matters he 
speaks of are no trifles; for, as he justly and 
pointedly says, it is the aggregate of changes such 
as these that make the rural life of one generation 
differ from the rural life of another. If men are 
wise—but there is much virtue in an if—they will 
inquire concerning hop-poles and flails long after 
they shall have ceased to dispute as to whether 
Shakespeare, in a given passage, wrote “ tweedle- 


dum” or “tweedledee,” or as to whether or not 
the arms granted (for a consideration) to John Doe 
prove him to have been a kinsman of Richard Roe. 
Therefore I will venture to add a rider to W. C. B.’s 
note on flails and hop-poles, for of clock-guns I 
am happy to say I know nothing. Fails I have 
seen in use within the last ten years between 
Epsom and Ewell ; and, in my own part of Surrey, 
which is much nearer to Sussex, they are in use 
still, at least occasionally. There is a barn within 
a quarter of a mile of me in which I saw men 
using them last year, and I expect to see them 
there again next autumn. I do not know the hop- 
gardens of Worcestershire, but I do know those of 
Kent ; and I think that the horrible arrangement 
described by W. C. B. has not yet been seen 
there. For twenty years or more, however, an 
improved scaffolding for hops has been in use in 
Kent, which is not horrible at all. Between each 
pair of upright poles a smaller pole, slanting up- 
wards at an angle of about forty-five degrees, is 
fixed, its upper end inserted into one upright pole 
and its lower into the other. Along these slanting 
poles the hops grow, as well as along the uprights; 
they grow more freely, therefore, and get more air 
and sun, and when they are grown the hop- 
gardens are as beautiful as ever. But the slants, 
as well as the uprights, are taken down and stacked 
for the winter. If the framework mentioned by 
W. C. B. remains on the ground for twenty years, 
that must surely affect the forestry of the neigh- 
bourhood and the leases of the farmers. In Kent 
it is usual to cut down the copses—not wholly, 
but by parcels—once in (I think) fourteen years ; 
and thus new hop-poles are almost every year to 
be had in one place or in another. A. J. M. 


One still occasionally sees the flail in use among 
the small holdings of the Isle of Axholme. I have 
used it myself—‘‘for fun”—in years gone by, 
when it was always going, during the winter 
months, in my father’s barn. The “clacker,” for 
frightening birds, I have also used occasionally in 
lieu of going to school ; but this, too, is rarely 
seen nowadays. I heard one, however, last sum- 
mer in Epworth Field, and the sound brought 
back “the days that areno more.” OC. C. B. 


I frequently both saw and heard the flail 
used in North Lincolnshire c. 1843; but the 
larger farmers had threshing machines worked by 
four or more horses. In June, 1879, I bought a 
very handsome new flail at Alencon for two francs. 
It still exists, but has never been used. — 


Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

W. C. B speaks of flails as being nearly obsolete. 
I have seen several in use in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge, principally for threshing beans. Most 


of the rustics speak of them as “ frails.” 
R. A. Davis. 
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Cuartes Reape S. xi. 348, 398, 437).— 
Ma. SHitveto does not answer my question as to 
the authorship of the Papal sermon. May I ask 
him another question? Has he taken the trouble 
of comparing Charles Reade’s account of the Ger- 
man inn and Erasmus’s account? No one ever 
taxed Charles Dickens with reticence or dishonesty ; 
but then he took his facts about the Gordon Riots 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine and all other 
sources he could find, and distilled these facts 
through his own fine brain, ard clothed them in 
his own grand language. My complaint against 
Charles Reade was that he took Erasmas bodily, 
and plumped him down into the pages of ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth.’ Mr. Suitvero asks, If 
an historical novel is not to draw from history, 
whence is it to get its material? I quite agree: get 
material where you can, and use it in your best 
manner, but it must be an honest manner. If I 
want to write a novel of the last century, and 
desire to give a picture of a fox-hunting squire, I 
shall certainly do well to study, inter alia, ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ and give as good an idea as I can form of 
what an uneducated despot would be likely to be ; 
but I must not copy out pages and pages of Field- 
ing’s Squire Western and present it as my own, 
merely stating at the end of the book that I have 
learnt much from Fielding. Parson Adams and 
Parson Trulliber will be most helpful to me, show- 
ing different classes of clergymen of the time ; but 
I must use them, and not abuse them. To take 
out many pages of them and transplant them to 
my poor book would be abuse rather than use. 
Dickens, Dumas, Balzac, George Eliot, and other 
great writers read much and used all, but copied 
never a line. That was reserved for Lord William 
Lennox some forty years ago, and Charles Reade 
some thirty. If I am right in supposing Mr. 
Suitteto to be the son of the Greek scholar of 
that name, I can assure him his distinguished 
father was very severe upon Lord William Lennox, 
and, I have heard, was the first detecter. 

A. H. Caristie. 


May I say that I had no intention myself of 
finding fault with Charles Reade? It is so many 
years since I have read any of his books that I can 
offer no opinion on the matter. I did but mean to 
speak of the way in which literary piracy was, and 
has been for ages, practised, with no acknow- 
ledgment whatever. G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Fonerat Costom (7™ §S. xi. 245, 353, 435).— 
What more natural than that mourners should 
attend church the Sunday following a burial? 
Why should they not? Where could they be 
better? I cannot see that “the custom would be 
more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.” The last Sunday in May I was visiting a 
village near Epworth, and saw an instance of this 


custom at the morningservice. One of four grown- 
up sisters had been buried the previous Monday; 
aod the mother and daughters ard one son occupied 
one seat, and another son and other relatives the 
next; the bearers were further behind. These 
people behaved exactly like the rest of the wor- 
shippers, except that the females kept their veils 
down till the hymn was sung, and that they “ made 
their obeisance ” at the “ Gloria Patri,” which I did 
not observe any othersdo. They were not ignorant 
people, but well-to-do and of refined and pleasing 
manners, and the congregation seemed serious and 
sympathetic ; therefore I cannot think it is a bad 
custom ; for “It is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than to go to the house of feasting: for 
that is the end of all men; and the living will lay 
it to his heart.” R. R. 


Moruner-sick §, xi. 189, 318, 355, 435).— 
‘* Private Ortheris” in his madness distinguished 
between home-sickness and the longing for personal 
reunion with his mother :— 

“I'msick to No. [ain't 
mammysick, because my uncle brung me up, but I’m sick 
for London again; sick for the sounds of ‘er, an’ the 
sights of ‘er, and the stinks of ‘er; orange-peel and 
haspbalte an’ gas comin in over Vaux’all Bridge.” 

I am not ashamed to confess that there is nothing 
else in ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills’ which touches 
me like the passage (pp. 268-9) from which this is 
taken. Sr. 


Sitversipe oF Beer S. xi. 408).—When a 
butcher divides the round of beef into “top-side” 
and “underside,” the latter shows the shining 
tissue as it lies uppermost. This may be one reason 
for the term. Another seems to be the sheen 
observable in one part of the joint when carved, 
especially when cold. The use of the term pro- 
bably dates from the time when men began to eat 
beef. DossETor. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


Notes sy Dr. Wuitaxer (7" 8. xi. 446).— 
The quotation, the source of which is inquired for 
by Me. J. S. Doxey, is from Gray’s well-known 
* Ode on a Distant Prospect,’ &c., st. ii, Il. 18, 19. 
The third word, however, should be soul, not “ age.” 

Nemo. 

Temple. 


Sancrcary (7S. xi. 407, 458).— 
Mr. Fa.tow will find a knocker which is probably 
one of those be has in mind on the north door of 
All Saints’ Church, Pavement, York. It is often 
spoken of as a relic of times when the privilege 
of sanctuary was accorded ; but there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to its date. Davies says 
(* Walks through York,’ p. 246), “It is much 
more aptient than the fabric of the church itself, 
being described by antiquaries as ‘a very fine 
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wrought-iron door-handle of the twelfth century.’” 
When the Arcbhzological Institute noted it in 1846, 
it spoke of “avery good scutcheon to the door- 
handle, probably of the time of Charles T. It is of 
brass, and has a head holding another in its mouth, 
in bold relief, the circumference being ornamented 
with foliage deeply engraved on its surface : the 
ring is of iron, and is modern” (Proceedings). Mr. 
Davies calls it a knocker, but I think it lacks its 
stud, if that be the right name for the metal that 
should be found fixed at the point of percussion. 
Sr. Swirny. 


Guisporoven S. xi. 348, 430).—Two of 
your correspondents, following the dangerous guid- 
ance of Mr. Flavell Edmunds, have explained 
Guisborough as Guy's borougb. This is manifestly 
impossible. Guy is a Celtic name, derived from 
the Sir Gawain of the Artburian cycle of romance ; 
whereas Chigesburg or Ghigesburg is unmis- 
takably Teutonic. The personal element is not 
Guy, but Cag or Ceg, which is the probable source 
of such modern surnames as Gye, Keye, Gage, and 
Gedge, and which we see in Czgesho, now 
Keysoe, Bedfordshire, and Cegbam, Surrey, which 
became successively Cheigham, Cheham, and 
Cheam. Isaac TaYLor. 


“Nopites Mixores” (7S. xi. 429).— 

“Yet doth it seem very absurd that all Noblemen’s 
sons, with all Knights, Esquires and Gentlemen, should 
be esteemed Plebeians; but rather, as in Rome they 
were in a middle rank, ‘inter senatores et Plebem’; or 
elee, as in other Christian kingdoms, they should be 
considered as ‘minor nobilitas regni.’ So, that, as 
Barons, and all above, may be etyled ‘ Nobiles Mejores,’ 
80, from a Baron [ Baronet !] downward to the yeoman, 
all may be not unfitly styled ‘ Nobiles Minores,’”— 
‘The Present State of England, by Edward Chamber- 
layne, Doctor of Laws, 1684, fifteenth edition, p. 322, 

Wa. UNbDERHILL, 


Tue ‘Catenpar or WILLS ENROLLED IN THE 
Court or Hustine’ §, xi. 323, 437),—With 
equal submission on my part, allow me to say to 

OMAD that if the name under discussion is to be 
read Alveva, and not Alvena (an idea which never 
crossed my mind till I saw it in print, though I 
have met with it many a time upon the Rolls), the 
only cognate name which suggests itself is Gene- 
vive. This, in medieval MSS. known to me, 
usually takes the form of Genovefa. Might we 
not, therefore, have expected to find Alvefa like- 
wise? Inthe names which I have always been ac- 
customed to read as Avena or Avina, Elvina, Levina, 
and Alina, I cannot help thinking n a far more 
likely letter than v as the penultimate. Dugdale, 
I know, reads Aliva, though the modern French 
form Aline is at hand to contradict it, as well as 
the fact that it often appears asa contraction of 
Avelina. In tbe present state of our knowledge 
on this subject either conclusion can only be con- 
Jectural ; but the two instances alluded to—Alina 


4 


and Geneviéve—I humbly suggest, make rather 
for my conjecture than for that of Nomap. 

Will some of your correspondents favour me 
with their opinion as to the reading of a few other 
medizval names where my conjecture is at fault? 
Ought we to pronounce Gena or Geva, Sauncelina 
or Sauntelina, Hernicus or Hervicus, Elnard or 
Elvard, Anger or Anger (the ‘Calendar’ reads 
Anger), Seneheud or Seveheud, Cinelota or Cive- 
lota, Ivetta or Juetta (query, if both these names 
do not exist, Ivetta the feminine of [vo,and Juetta 
a diminutive of Judith), Lanniaor Launia? Lastly, 
the name of an Irish Queen of Connaught, Iviena 
or Juiena? 

While on this subject, I should like to ask, pace 
the numerous conservative souled correspondents 
whose wrath I humbly deprecate, for what reason 
modern antiquaries render the medizval feminine 
of Nicholas as Nicholaa? My memory may be in 
fault, but I am unable to recall an ‘nstance wherein 
I have seen it in old MSS. except as Nichola; and 
as the Middle English form of the male name was 
Nichol, is it not natural that Nichola should be its 
female rendering? But I fear I shall be “ writ 
down” a pestilent heretic for merely suggesting 
such a thing. HERMENTRUDE. 


Sprpers iv. 506; v. 93, 197).—At the 
above references extracts are given from Shake- 
speare, Burton, &c., proving that in old times 
spiders were deemed to be poisonous. Was it 
generally believed that these insects sucked their 
poison from flowers? Edmund Calamy, in his 
“Epistle to the Reader” which is prefixed to 
Francis Roberts’s ‘Clavis Bibliorum,’ recommends 
all men to read the Holy Scriptures: “ With a 
godly trembling, for feare least, like the spider, 
they should suck poison out of those sweet flowers.” 
I quote from the second edition of the work. In 
the first edition (1648) the passage reads somewhat 
differently, as printed ; but in both of two copies 
which I have before me it has been altered with 
the pen to correspond with the second edition. 

J. F. Manserea. 

Liverpool. 


Aw otp Mope or “Spitinc” a 
(7™ S. x. 464; xi. 336, 413).—I contributed the 
first note to ‘N. & Q.’ under this heading, and 
said that at the time the quicksilver was at first 
supposed to have been in connexion with some old 
ceremony. The rest of the paragraph was based 
upon the statement of a man who had been em- 
ployed the whole of his life in woodcraft on one of 
the estates in “The Dukery.” Since I have met 
with some others who bave known the same to be 
done to trees out of spitefulness, and with the in- 
tention of killing them. In one case it was done 
in this district by a man who had spent a deal in 
making his garden of fruit trees profitable, because 
his landlord, who compelled him to quit, would 
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not compensate him. I am not aware that in any 

case was the application of quicksilver successful 

in killing the trees. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


The practice of boring a hole in apple and peach 
trees and inserting a small quantity of calomel was 
occasionally resorted to by farmers and fruit-growers 
in this section years ago. After inserting the 
calomel the hole was carefully plugged up again 
with a plug of the same kind of wood as the tree 
itself, and the reason for the practice was to revivify 
and increase the bearing properties of the trees. 
Since calomel is a preparation of mercury, may not 
the quicksilver found in the walnut tree have been 
inserted for some such reason as this, rather than 
for the purpose of paying off a grudge, as Sr. 
suggests? Freprrick T. Hiscame. 

Mill Quarter, Ford's Depot, Virginia, U.S, 


Pyrramip (7 §S. xi. 283, 373). — Cooper’s 
‘Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannicw,’ 1578, 
has :— 

“ Pyramis. A great thinge of stone or other mattier 
broade and fowersquare beneath, vpwardes small and 
sharpe : a steeple.” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


See ‘Poems on Affairs of State,’ vol. i. p. 102, 
*Hodge’s Vision from the Monument,’ December, 
1675, by A. Marvel, Esq. :— 

A Country Clown call'd Hodge, went up to view 
The Pyramid; pray mark what did ensue. 
When Hodge had numbred up how many Score 
The Airy Pyramid contain’d, he ewore 

No Mortal Wight e’er climb’d so high before. 


W. 


Virers (7 S. xi. 248, 335).—The following 
variant, from Hazlitt’s ‘ English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases,’ may be added to the couplets 
already given :— 

If I could hear, and thou couldst see, 
There would none live but you and me, 
As the adder said to the blind worm, 
F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Were Proors seen by Evizasetaan Avutaors? 
(7™ 8S. vii. 304; viii. 73, 253; ix. 431; xi. 332.) 
—I have just come across the following striking 
example, from the end of the dedication “ To his 
Readers” of Nash’s ‘ Lenten Stuff ’:— 

“ Apply it for me for I am called away to correct the 
faults of the press, that escaped in my absence from the 
printing house,”’ 

A. Leg. 

Waltham Abbey, 


ok Roctirre Faminy S. xi. 
267).—Mr. Edward Rowcliffe was pastor to the 
Baptist congregation at Southampton from 1796 
till January, 1800. (See Davies’s ‘ History of 
Southampton,’ pp. 430, 431.) 

F, A. Epwarps. 


Southampton, 


Vittace History (7" S. xi. 308, 355).—See 
also ‘ Archeologia Cambrensis,’ New Series, vol. iii. 
p. 71, vol. iv. pp. 90, 161, 229, for an account of 
Newton Nottage, Glamorgan, which I think will 
satisfy all conditions. 


Nova Scotia Baronets (7* xi. 341, 458).— 
About a year ago I made the following memo- 
randum. I am reminded of it by Mr. Pickrorp’s 
interesting communications above referred to, and 
beg leave to forward it to‘ N. & Q.’ in the hope 
of eliciting further information. 

In Oliver & Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac is a 
list containing “ Baronets of Scotland and Nova 
Scotia” and “such Baronets of Great Britain and 
the United Kingdom as are connected with 
Scotland.” A foot-note states :— 

‘The Baronets in this list created before 1708 are 
Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia; those created 
between 1708 ard 1801 are Baronets of Great Britain; 
those created since 1801 are Baronets of the United 
Kingdom.” 

On collating this list with Whitaker’s Almanac 
I find that the baronets in the list who were 
created before 1708, and are called “of Scotland 
and Nova Scotia,” are substantially identical with 
Whitaker’s “ Baronets of Scotland.” All Whit- 
aker’s “ Baronets of Scotland” are called “ of 
Scotland and Nova Scotia” in Oliver & Boyd's 
list. 

Are there any persons not in Whitaker’s list of 
Baronets ‘‘ of Scotland” who are, or who claim to 
be, baronets “of Nova Scotia”? Is there, or is 
there alleged to be, such a title as “ Baronet of 
Nova Scotia ” distinct from the title “ Baronet of 
Scotland and Nova Scotia” ? 

Your learned contributor Nomap could, I 
have no doubt, enlighten us upon this point, and, 
if his leisure allows, may perhaps be so obliging as 
to do so. Dod, curiously enough, gives a wood- 
cut of the badge of the baronets of Nova Scotia, 
but in his account of the five classes of baronets 
does not mention them. I observe that in Mr. G. 
Washington Moon’s ‘Men and Women of the 
Time’ the late Sir Patrick Colquhoun is desig- 
nated “ Baronet,” but I believe he does not appear 
in avy published list of baronets, and I have the 
strongest reason for doubting whether he ever 


claimed any such title. 
Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Survivat or Dreipism 1x France (7* S. xi. 
305, 452).—There can be no question of plagiarism 
between Mr. Carmicnact and me. I purveyed 
the paragraph direct from La Tradition, and so in 
all likelihood did he ; but if either of us had copied 
the passage at second-hand from the other’s paper, 
he could be accused of nothing worse than of the 
notorious unwisdom of neglecting to verify 4 
quotation. Communism in quotations has hitherto 
worked well. I have yet to learr, and may it be 
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long before I do learn, that nobody but the first 
citer of the printed utterance of another may use 
it sans peur et sans reproche. Imagine what it 
would be like to become the recognized mono- 

list of an original collection of virgin tags from 

hakespeare, of theretofore unnoticed nuggets from 
Carlyle, of lines from William Morris that none 
else had ever thought of placing between inverted 
commas. Why in time, with the aid of some 
yet unwritten law of copyright, a man might batten 
on fines exacted from unwary authors who had 
made inadvertent citation of his peculiar, or on 
fees paid by those who would have purple patches 
regardless of expense for user. “Conceive me if 
you can” what a world this were if such a state 
of things had been fostered from time immemorial ; 
if one family had inherited the right to quote 
Chaucer, another Drayton, Milton, Dryden, and 
so forth, and the rest of us could only obtain 
tastes of such privileges for monetary considera- 
tion. There would be work for the lawyers. 
Smith, with Miltonian rights, would proceed 
against Brown for infringement of them in his un- 
licensed quotation of a line from ‘ Lycidas’ ; and 
well would it be if Robinson, retained for the 
defence, could save Brown from being brought in 
guilty of (what Mr. Carmicuakt calls) plagiarism, 
on the plea that he wrote, as he probably would 
write, 

To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new. 
But this is by the way, and I must not waste 
precious space in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Sr. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Dictionnaire International des Ecrivains du Jour. Par 
A. de Gubernatis. Tomes I., II.,et Ill. (Florence, 
Louis Nicolai.) 

We are indebted to Italian energy and enterprise for 

one of the most useful compilations of the day. Our 

own ‘Men of the Time’ is confined to a whimsically 
small section of writers. Vapereau, to which we are com- 
lied to turn, is more comprehensive, and with this we 
ve had hitherto to be content. A period of three 

years has sufficed, however, to see the completion of a 

full and trustworthy guide to living men of letters. 

In three quarto volumes of six to seven hundred pages, 

in double columns, we have the biographies of some ten 

thousand writers, of whom the vast majority are still 
alive. The limitations imposed by the subject enable 
the editor to assign to each individual a place worthy 
of his importance. For oa task of this kind the Count 
de Gubernatis has special qualifications. A learned 

Orientalist and a writer of distinction in many lines, he 

sees above his literary gifts the energy which is 
indispensable to such work. As a rule he bas had to 
trust to the particulars sent him in by bis subjects, and 
some lessons concerning human vanity may be obtained 
from his pages. The criticism is not universally favour- 

able, as will be seen by one who chooses to look under a 

head such as “ Z la." With Count Tolstoi, M. Verlaine, 

and others concerning whom fierce dispute is raised, the 


editor deals more guardedly. Ibsen, it is curious to see, 
only finds his place in a supplement, and the reputation 
of such English writers as James Whistler and Oscar 
Wilde hes not reached Milan. The account of Mr, 
Swinburne even is meagre, and the attempt to reconcile 
English and French leads to such curious combinations 
as ‘Atalante and Calydon’ given as the title of a work. It 
would be easy to point out omissions and errors in- 
evitable in a work of this extent. It is pleasanter to 
show how much excellent work bas been done and how 
useful and indispensable a book has been produced. 
Among its other qualities may be mentioned cheapness, 
which, considering the amount of labour involved, is 
remarkable. 


A Calendar of the Shakespearean Rarities, Drawings, and 
Engravings formerly Preseres tat Hollingbury Copse, 
Brighton. Second Edition, Eularged. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

To the friends of Halliwell-Phillipps who were accus- 
tomed, in the pleasant and hospitable privacy of his 
bungalow at Hollingbury Copse, to look over some of his 
precious possessions, the first edition of the ‘ Calendar ’ 
came as a gift-book, and proved a gratifying souvenir of 
happy and well-spent days. Under the supervision of 
Mr. Ernest E, Baker, F.S.A., the nephew of the late 
scholar, a second and enlarged edition now appears, 
and is generally accessible. The conditions under which 
thie unique collection was left are generally known, The 
present edition gives extracts from the will, a full de- 
scription of the state as regards binding, &c., of the 
various items, and further particulars derived from the 
written comments of Halliwell-Pbiliipps. Among the 
results to be hoped from its publication is a disposal of 
the collection in the fashion Halliwell-Phillipps would 
himself have desired. 


A Guide to the Principal Classes of Documents preserved 
in the Public Record Office. By 8. R. Scargill-Bird, 
F.S.A. (Stationery Office.) 

To Mr. Scargill-Bird, a zealous and an erudite member 

of the Record Office staff, we are indebted for a work of 

very definite purpose and great practical utility, Com- 
paratively few are those who are competent unaided to 
pursue systematc researches in the British Museum. 

Compared, however, to those who are thoroughly con- 

versant with the Record Office, the name of such is 

legion. To our splendid collection of MS. treasures, sur- 
passing all others “in ege, beauty, correctness, and 
authority,’ Mr. Scargill-Bird supplies what is practically 
an authoritative guide. Within the walls of the Record 

Office are now collected all the muniments of the 

superior courts of law formerly preserved in the Tower 

of London, the Chapter House at We-tminster, and 
numerous other places of deposit, together with the 
entire contents of the former State Paper Offices at 

Westminster and elsewhere, and the books, papers, &c., 

of the various Government departments “ to » compara- 

tively recent date.” To a knowledge of this vast col- 
lection we have here a handbook, alphabetical in 
arrangement, and furnished with an index of names. 

To all students, legal, historical, antiquarian, and other, 

the new volume will be an invaluable and indispensable 

companion. 


The Monumental Inscriptions of the Hundred of Tunstead, 
Norfolk. By Walter Rye. (Norwich, Goose.) 
Tuis little book forms not merely a collection of 
oddities in monumental inscriptions, though that is 
necessarily one of its features, but also, and therein most 
valuably, a handbook to the genealogy and heraldry of 
the district of Norfolk with which it deals. In the way 
of curiosities of versification—for poetry would be rather 
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a stretch—we may draw attention to the celebrated 
nautical inscription in Swafield Church to the memory 
of Captain James O ifent, who died in 1808, This, 
as the true text bas been matter of dispute, it may be 
useful to place on record here :— 
Tho’ Boreas blasts and Neptune waves 
Have tost me too and fro, 
By God's decree you plainly see 
I harbour bere below. 
Where | do now at anchor lie, 
With many of our fleet, 
Yet once again I must set sail 
Our Admiral Christ to meet, 

Students of mediseval history will be interested in the 
monument to the memory of Sir Francis Palgrave, who is 
laid to rest by the side of his wife in Tunstead church- 

, while the genealogist and herald will be grateful to 

r. Rye for his elaborate account of the quarterings 
and inscriptions on such monuments as those of the 
Preston family at Beeston St. Lawrence, the Pastons at 
North Walsham, the Berneys, Blofelds, Norrises, Wal- 
poles, Jermyns, and other historical Norfolk families. In 
some of these cases (¢g., p. 129) Mr. Rye finds coats 
assigned to names which are not to be found under those 
names either in Burke's ‘General Armory’ or in Pap- 
worth’s ‘Ordinary,’ and suspects the coats in question 
to have been invented, or perhaps we may surmise 
“found” for a consideration. The student of brasses 
will find some useful notes of palimpsest and other brasses, 
and the various readings and the testimony to monu- 
ments formerly in existence, but not now to be traced, 
from Blomefield and trom Norris's collection, add greatly 
to the historical value of the volume, From Norris alone 
Mr. Rye has been able to give fifty-one inscriptions now, 
as he says, “ unluckily " gone, but, we may add, luckily 
saved by Mr. Rye’s purchase of Norris's MSS. relating to 
Tunstead Hundred. Among curious surnames recorded 
we may incidentslly cite Rump, Negus, Starling, Bramble, 
Dutchman, Godb. urah, Abigail, Elmira, as among those 
which have struck us most forcibly in our perusal of Mr 
Rye’s curious and interesting collection, On p. 14 
there is a piece of Norfolk Latinity, “ parenlaus,” which 
baffles us. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library.—Architectural 
Antiquites. Part I, Edited by George Lawrence 
Gomme. (Stock.) 


Mr. Gomme pursues the great task he has imposed upon 
himself with admirable regularity. When complete, his 
analysis of the Genleman's Magazine will be a work 
which every antiquary must have on his shelves. For 
some purposes it is, indeed, more usefu! than a set of the 
magazine itself, for, putting aside the valuable body of 
notes which enriches the volumes, it is no small gain to 
have the articles classed and the grain separated from 
the chaff. 

Until this series was published we do not think that 
any one knew what a vast body of information of the 
most important kind had been published in the pages of 
Sylvanus Urban by the great architectural antiquary 
John Carter. There is not a single name among the 
antiquaries of the beginning of the century that ought 
to stand higher than Carter. He worked during a great 
part of his life on the subject of the then despised 
Gothie architecture with a zeal which, considering the 
circumstances, is surprising. He had active lieutenante 
in the good work—Fowler of Winterton, Willson of 
Lincoln, and, above all, Rickman, but we doubt whether 
any of these ever visited so many old buildings; if 
if they did they did not describe them, or their writings 
are yet in manuscript. It is impossible for us to indi- 
cate how full the present volume is of priceless informa- 


tion as to the state of our old buildings ere they had 
come under the hands of the restorer. Mr. Gomme's 
notes in this volume are excellent. As we have had 
occasion to remark more than once before, we wish that 
he could he induced to give his readers more of them. 


Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By Sir 

Daniel Wilson, LL.D. Part VII, (Black,) 
THE seventh part of ‘ Memorials of Edinburgh’ begins 
a new volume—the second, It is wholly occupied with 
the High Street and the Nether Bow, concerning which 
it supplies much information of interest. Among the 
illustrations are the residences of John Knox (a vigorous 
drawing), Allan Ramsay, Bishop Bothwell, and others. 
A representation of a sculptured stone of the fifteenth 
century has great antiquarian interest. 


Mr. Miter, of H.M. Geological Survey, has 
issued Landscape Geology (Blackwood & Sons). Te is a 
plea for the study by i painters of geology, is 
argued with some force, and constitutes a curious contri- 
bution to criticism. 

Messrs. ARTHUR AND WALTER Howarp Frere have 
issued a Sketch of the Parochial History of Barley, 
Hants, together with some account of the Life and Death 
of Andrew Willet, Parson there 1598-1621. It is: a 
brochure of antiquarian interest and value, and is pub- 
lished by George Reynolds, of Stepney Green. 


Tar June number of Le Livre Moderne concludes the 
third volume of this attractive periodical, dear to ali 
who care for books. It prints some inedited letters of 
M, Zola concerning his roman ‘Le Réve,’ with others 
from Charlet, Horace Vernet, Alfred Delvau, Lamar- 
tine, &c. A full-page illustration by Félicien Rops, 
entitled ‘La Lecture du Grimoire,’ is also seen for the 
first time. Its design is a very nightmare. M, B, H. 
Gausseron supplies a brilliant causerie upon recent pud- 
licatione, French and English. Some of the lettrines 
are exquisite. 


THE next volume of Mr, Elliot Stock’s “Popular 
County Histories” will be the ‘ History of Nottingham- 
shire,’ by Cornelius Brown, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of tions correspondent 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Gatiicus (“ Argal”’).—This is simply the mispro- 
nunciation, or corruption, by the Gravedigger, in * Ham- 
let,” of ergo. It has been used subsequently as a jocose 
equivalent for that word, 

Vernon (“ Washington Ancestry ”)—Your note, if 
eent, shall appear, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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